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What seemed to be a doubtful experi- 
ment, turned out to be a success far beyond 
anything we had dared hope for. 

In the spring, one of our Baptist church 
school superintendents began to dream of 
a vacation church school. Realizing that 
the cost of such a project would in all 
probability be prohibitive, he began to 
think of the wisdom of making it a com- 
munity affair. Finally he called together 
representatives of his own church, and as 
many of the other four churches on Elm- 
wood Avenue as possible. From the be- 
ginning, the slogan was, “The Five 
Churches on Elmwood Avenue.” 

Prayer, perseverance and preparation 
long in advance of the meeting guarded 
him against all opposition. He was suc- 
cessful in enlisting all five churches— 
Methodist, Baptist, Christian, Sweden- 
borgian and Universalist. 

One of the evidences that the world is 
growing better is that these five churches 
worked together for one month, and then 
separated with only the highest of admira- 
tion for each other. 

The committee in charge of the vacation 
school was: Mr. Raymond L. Burnet, 
Elmwood Avenue Baptist Church, chair- 
man; Miss Lila Dillon, Trinity Union 
Methodist Church, secretary; Mr. Fred 
C. Carr, Church of the Mediator, Univer- 
salist, treasurer; Rev. William G. Sargent, 
the Elmwood Christian Church, Rev. 
Harold Gustafson, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Swedenborgian; Mrs. Ernest 
Hager and Mrs. Frank Esty, Elmwood 
Avenue Baptist Church. This committee 
worked early and late, shaping a program 
for an experiment entirely new. 

One of the first things decided upon was 
that each church be asked to appropriate 
the sum of $25, and they did so promptly. 

It had been brought out during discus- 
sion that to operate a successful school, 
the cost would be approximately $1 each 
person. 

We were sure of some income from the 
sale of articles made by the children, and 
with an offering taken every morning, we 
felt that we might pull through. 

Naturally the next important question 
to be solved was the choice of a supervisor. 
Dr. Sargent suggested that we try to secure 
the services of Mrs. Janette V. Parmenter, 
the religious director of his church school. 
Extended discussion persuaded Mrs. Par- 
menter that she was the person for this 
particular task. No finer choice could have 
been made. Mrs. Parmenter having been 
a teacher in our public schools for many 
years, and also the religious director of the 
Elmwood Christian church school brought 
to the work both experience as a teacher 
and religious training. 

Our faculty consisted of twenty-one, 
the teachers and assistants comingfrom all 
but one of the five churches. 


It would be difficult to get together a 
more loyal and devoted corps of young 
people. They reported promptly each 
morning. One came from North Attleboro, 
and one from Coles Station. These two 
received their car fare. The supervisor 
received a small compensation for her ser- 
vices. 

The one outstanding fact about our 
faculty was that each one seemed to fit 
into the particular niche assigned to them 
making a perfect working organization. 

Friday, June 29 was selected as registra- 
tion day. Monday, July 2, was the open- 
ing day. From the day of opening to the 
closing, July 27, we registered 129 pupils. 
For the four weeks we had an average 
membership of eighty-nine, and an average 
attendance of sixty-nine. Twenty-eight 
different churches were represented. Forty- 
eight came from eight colored churches. 
Five Catholic churches were represented, 
Holy Ghost, St. Michaels, Assumption, 
St. Charles and the Cathedral, with nine- 
teen pupils and one worker. Twelve 
registered as having no church home. 
Therest came from the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Church of God and Saints 
of Christ, Episcopalian, Swedenborgian, 
Christian and the Universalist denomina- 
tions. 

A committee of eight and a faculty of 
twenty-one guided the experiment through 
to one of the greatest successes ever 
achieved in Providence. We had three 
successful departments—beginners, pri- 
mary and junior. 

One full hour was devoted to religious 
teaching. The rest of the time given over 
to games, music and work. The work was 
divided into four departments—sewing, 
basketry, fancy vases and wood work. 
The wood department specialized in the 
making of toys. 

The sessions were held at the Elmwood 
Avenue Baptist church just a few blocks 
below the Church of the Mediator. Each 
Thursday dinner was served at the Church 
of the Mediator, the school going up 
promptly at twelve o’clock. The sole pur- 
pose of this tedious and expensive task of 
serving dinner was that we might teach 
the children to say grace at meal time. 
A small charge of 15 cents was made for 
those who could afford to pay, but no one 
was turned away. During the four weeks 
we fed 310 with a total cost of $58.14, or 
about 19 cents each. This item alone 
showed a loss of $15.63. The closing exer- 
cises were held Friday evening July 27. 
These were well attended. The children 
did well. Many of the articles were sold to 
good advantage. 

And now a summary shows: 

Each church contributed $25. The of+ 
fering from the children amounted to 
$12.51. The offering on the evening of the 

(Continued on page 1053) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthinees of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. Ke 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A KEYNOTE DELIVERANCE 
N.a letter to the Christian Leader, Prof. W. G. 

Tousey of Tufts College expressed fear that our 

Universalist people might miss reading ‘‘The New 
Motives to Denominational Loyalty” by Dr. Perkins, 
published in the Leader, June 30, and urged its publi- 
cation in pamphlet form. Professor Tousey called it 
“a keynote deliverance.?? We concur in that opinion. 
The Committee on Publications concurs also. The 
address has been reprinted and now is available for 
distribution. In it are some of Dr. Perkins’s finest 
sentences and most brilliant turns of expression, but 
it is not for these that the address again sees the light 
of day. In the language of Professor Tousey it is 
because of “its commanding outlook on present con- 
ditions in the religious world and its clarifying insight 
to the fundamental drift of the confused currents 
therein, its loyal recognition of what has been achieved 
by our beloved church, and its inspiring conception 
of what it has yet to do.’”’ No minister should begin 
the new year without reading and studying it. If he 
does read it, he will want to circulate it among his 
people. No editorial synopsis or epitome can take 
the place of it. We owe it to ourselves and to Dr. 
Perkins to read it in full. 

Briefly the address is divided into two main parts. 
One deals with conditions in the religious world. The 
other deals with our relation as Universalists to those 
conditions. 

An epoch marking thing has happened in Chris- 
tendom. Churches have discovered and are discover- 
ing that the important thing in Christianity is to do 
the will of God and not merely talk about it. ‘‘That 
is old stuff,’’ we fancy we hear many aman say. So it 
is. It is as old as Jesus Christ. It is as new in the 
sense of being understood by the churches as the dis- 
covery of the electron. Churches to an astonishing 
degree now are putting first the thing that was first 
with Jesus himself z:, works of love and of justice. 
Dr. Perkins’s statement of this is masterly. He lays 
hold on the outstanding religious characteristic of our 
times. 

But this new emphasis has had a revolutionary 
influence in more ways than one. As men have come 
_ to agree on the purpose of Christ, little by little they 
have come to agree on the faith of Christ; and when 
we look at it the new faith is our Universalist faith. 
Let us not do any chuckling over this, however, until 


- are the Universalist churches. 


we finish the address. In four significant stories of 
the New Testament, Dr. Perkins finds the essence of 
the faith of Jesus Christ: “The Universal Fatherhood 
of God, The Universal Brotherhood of Man, The 
Royal Law of Service and The Unconquerable Right- 
eousness of the Living God.” 

Now we turn to the other half of the address. 
Here are the Universalists—in Universalist churches 
and in other churches. Here is a faith which has in it 
revolutionary power. Here are other churches start- 
ing to use it with the love, serenity, courage, devotion, 
and unfaltering trust that it always creates. And here 
What about them? 
Dr. Perkins shows us that many of them were brought 
up on the old motive of conflict. Except in spots the 
conflict is over. When that old motive disappears 
must the churches disappear? Are there any new 
motives to Christian service? Are there any new 
motives especially significant to Universalists. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Perkins does not 
disparage the old motives. He recognizes frankly that 
even to-day at times men have to seize the sword and 
use it to win freedom to wield the trowel—but the 
trowel, a symbol of construction is the true imple- 
ment of the Christian. 

Dr. Perkins says, “If we exist primarily to over- 
throw Calvinism, then our reason for existence goes 
in so far as Calvinism is overthrown. But if we are 
Universalists not so much because John Calvin denied 
the Fatherhood of God as because Jesus of Nazareth 
affirmed it and calls us to use it in doing his work, 
then zest and incentive for that work are quickened 
in so far as the dread shadow of Calvinism no longer 
blackens the sky.” 

The new motive of course is found in the need 
of the world. There is nothing that arouses the 
average man more than a call for help. Once drama- 
tize the new call, make it real and men will rush to 
enlist. It is the sense of uselessness and futility that 
has been paralyzing Universalists. They have known 
the fight had stopped. They have not always seen the 
next step. 

Dr. Perkins tells us that upon Universalists so 
deeply rooted in the faith, there is a responsibility 
to prove to the world that such a faith bears fruit. 
If we who claim to have cherished this faith so long 
prove to be sterile, men will have a right to sus- 
pect the faith or else suspect us. The things that 
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Christ did and greater things are demanded from us. 
Also upon Universalists is the responsibility of making 
the denominational channel, which they have built, 
a way through which the new faith can flow to bless 
the world. If the larger faith can function through 
Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal or Unitarian 
churches, why not through our church? If there is a 
new glow and radiance to our faith in those churches 
why not in the Universalist church. If there is a new 
thrill to church work with them why not with us? 

The more those churches draw near us, the more 
they seek our alliance—yes, the very talk of federa- 
tion and unity ought to fill us with a new motive, a 
new courage, a new skill in our work. 

Those who work hardest for unity should be the 
ones to work hardest to build up our Universalist 
church absolutely unafraid of the new alignments 
bound tocome. Inany new alignments, the stronger 
and worthier we are, the nobler will be the part we 
will have to play. 

Our own spiritual child, Dr. Perkins tells us, has 
come to meet us at the cross roads. Every true mem- 
ber of the Universalist church will join in the prayer 
of his closing sentence: “God forbid that the ancient 
tragedy be re-enacted and that like Israel of old, we 
reject him because he came in unexpected garb and 
we knew him not.” 

* * 


MORE NEEDED THAN THE KELLOGG 
TREATIES 

ILLIAM JAMES wrote on the moral equiva- 

lent of war,and Walter Lippmann, chief edi- 

torial writer for the New York World, in the 

August issue of the Atlantic Monthly writes on “The 

Political Equivalent of War.’ It is not enough, Mr. 

Lippmann thinks, to propose an equivalent for the 

military virtues. It is more important “to work out 

an equivalent for the military methods and objec- 
tives.” 

Mr. Lippmann tells us that among those interested 
in abolishing war there are several distinct types of 
thought: 

1. There are those who insist that we must get 
at the causes and change them and that causes mainly 
are economic. Wars come from disputes about “oil 
and minerals and railroads and water-ways and har- 
bors and mountain passes and fishing rights and 
tariffs,’ ete. All this means, Mr. Lippmann insists, is 
that men will fight for things they are interested in, 
and he does not propose to wait for the abolition of 
war until we have changed the interests of the human 
race. If we can not abolish war, until by abolishing 
the causes of dispute we have abolished disputes, “‘we 
are in a bad way.” 

2. There are those who base their faith “on the 
regeneration of the human heart by religious conver- 
sion, education or even by mere propaganda.” Among 
these must be classed Secretary Kelloggs who urges 
treaties to renounce war because of their tremendous 
moral effect. Those of us who are working in churches 
have noticed in recent months a distinct drift away 
from support of machinery to deal with disputes and 
enthusiastic espousal of movements among individuals 
to agree never to support war, and among nations 
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never to usewar. Mr. Lippmann does not disparage 
this line of action, but he points out quite truly that 
nations going to war almost never think that they are 
acting in a criminal way. It is the other fellow. In- 
ducing everybody to say that war is dishonorable and 
that we ought not go to war is good as far as it goes 
but it does not go far. 

3. War can not be abolished according to Mr. 
Lippmann until we set up international political insti- 
tutions both to preserve the status quo between na- 
tions and to provide for changes. Where civil war 
has been abolished within a nation as in the United 
States and Great Britain, it is because the govern- 
ments have set up machinery so that the people can 
turn their rulers out without going to war. In coun- 
tries like China and Nicaragua this has not been done 
and changes have to be made by revolution. In pre- 
cisely the same way, Mr. Lippmann thinks we must 
organize international machinery. We must pay the 
price. He himself is not sure that he wants to pay 
the price but “nothing less is what international peace 
will cost.’ For our part, we are willing to pay the 
price, the difference between the methods of China 
and the methods of the United States is immeasurable. 
The difference between the holocaust of 1914-18 and 
a world parliament, world court, and world executive 
to enforce the world view, also is immeasurable. So 
far from being afraid to mix in the affairs of Europe, 
we believe it our duty to mix in the affairs of the re- 
motest corners of Europe, Asia or Africa. So far from 
fearing to give up any of our rights we would give up 
some of our rights and liberties too, in order to help 
establish a stable world order. Meanwhile we shall 
do all we can along moral lines. We shall give sympa- 
thetic attention to the economists. We shall accept 
gladly the new Kellogg treaties and give the Secretary 
his meed of praise. But we shall go on working to 
establish little by little between France, England, Ger- 
many, United States and all other nations, agencies 
analogous to those which prevent war between Maine 
and California. If that be a super-state make the 
most of it. Better a super-state than a world of 
ruined states. Meanwhile read Walter Lippmann him- 
self and see what he really did say. 


* * 


SENDING CHILDREN OUT OF HOT CITIES 


T is not hard to give money for fresh air work. It 
I is not hard to deny ourselves something in order 
to give. Once let us see it, and we give joyously. 
Once let us visualize some child in the heat of a modern 
city—playing listlessly on hot pavements or droop- 
ing like a cut-flower—and we are glad to help send 
that child out into the country. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Massachusetts and the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts for the 
past two years have been uniting forces to open the 
Clara Barton Farm at North Oxford, Mass., for 
the visit of city children. Mr. Stanley McConnell 
in this issue tells about the work of the Union. Mrs. 
Hunt soon will tell about the subsequent work of the 
women. 
The young people have run behind this year. 
We suggest that those of us who can, draw checks for 
fifty, twenty-five, ten dollars or less. One or two 
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generous checks simplify such problems tremendously. 
Mr. Edward K. Hempel, vice-president, 40 Ocean 
Ave., Lynn, is now busy raising this deficit. Let us 
give him a hand. 

* * 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS IGNORANCE 


IN AMERICA 
(A Contributed Editorial by D. E.) 
HERE is much concern in educational circles over 
the considerable amount of illiteracy in our 
country. In such a land, with all its wealth, 
and interest in intellectual matters, and care for chil- 
dren, there should not be such illiteracy. If the 
poverty of certain towns or states is the cause, then 
this must be removed. The rich states, cities and 
towns must help bear the burden. If indifference is 
the cause, then through public moral opinion a change 
of mind must be effected. 

There is far more religious ignorance than illiter- 
acy in our country, and this presents a graver problem. 
The amount of ignorance is large enough in itself 
without increasing it by frantic imaginative exaggera- 
tion. We do not think the statistics given currency 
by Dr. Athearn and others are accurate when they 
state that “two-thirds of Protestant youth, three- 
fourths of Catholic youth, and nine-tenths of Jewish 
youth, seven-tenths of all the land, are without any 
religious instruction whatever.”’ However, many per- 
sons there are who are not receiving religious instruc- 
tion; undoubtedly there are toomany. The revelation 
of the religious ignorance of the young men of the 
British and American troops in the late war was 
amazing. 

But the same ignorance is found among other 
folk of whom we expect better things. There are in- 
telligent and cultivated persons, who would be very 
much ashamed if they were ignorant of the more im- 
portant current literature, or the great classics, or the 
epochal events of world history, who are not at all 
ashamed or disturbed by their crass ignorance of the 
Bible, and the great events of Christian history. 

Professor Gorman of Amherst College stated that 
he was compelled to change his method of approach 
to philosophy with his students in the later years of 
his teaching. For many years he introduced his stu- 
dents to philosophical problems through their knowl- 
edge of the Bible. In the course of time, however, he 
discovered that the new students were ignorant of the 
Bible; this great common meeting ground could no 
longer be assumed and he was compelled to have re- 
course to other methods of approach. Moreover, it is 
the experience of most pastors and Sunday school 
superintendents that it is very difficult to get persons 
to teach Sunday school classes, and the reason most 
generally given is not overwork, or lack of interest, 
but lack of knowledge of the Bible. 

The problem which this condition presents is dif- 
ficult, but it is quite simple. It is to get the adult 
folk to read their Bibles, and to take up the study of 
religious history and the great truths of the Christian 
religion, in a more or less systematic fashion, and to 
get the children and youth familiar with the Bible, 
to have them taught in it; to create in them love for 


it, and a lively interest in it, so that they will read it 
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of their own accord, and find delight in doing so, and 
do it for the joy of it, and not from a sense of religious 
duty. The home must not shift its religious responsi- 
bilities; parents must be the children’s first teachers. 
All the Sunday schools must do what the best are 
now doing, give graded, systematic religious instruc- 
tion. And the minister must do more in the way of 
systematic teaching in the great fundamentals of the 
faith, and take advantage of certain periods in the 
year to give courses on religious subjects. 

It is quite a different problem when it comes to 
the religious instruction of another large group of 
persons in our country. The revelation of the religious 
condition of mind in our country made by the funda- 
mentalist movement and the Tennessee evolution trial 
and the proposed religious legislation in various states, 
shows that there are vast numbers of persons who are 
devoutly religious, but ignorant of modern thought, 
and passionately holding to the traditional interpre- 
tations of the Bible. We can not but be impressed 
with their religious experience and devotion. We 
feel they have the root of the matter in them. 

But their religion is all mixed up with their ig- 
norance. They confuse their traditional notions with 
their religion. 

This compound of real religion and crass ig- 
norance makes the problem of their religious instruc- 
tion difficult. It is harder to unlearn anything than 
it is to learn it. Not only do habits of mind persist 


‘here as elsewhere, but, the emotions are also involved, 


and these habits and emotions are powerful. They 
grip and hold persons to their religious creeds and 
theological notions. Dr. Crothers wrote an interesting 
and instructive essay on ‘The School of Polite Un- 
learning.” This is the school to which all religious 
folk with their natural and acquired ignorance should 
attend. And we would like to make it possible for all 
such persons to attend this school. There ought to 
be “scholarships” or ‘‘compensated church work” or 
even free gifts to send and keep them there. But the 
method of instruction should be “polite” as well as 
the “unlearning.”” The problem is, how to give these 
persons instruction without injuring their religious 
feeling and giving their reverence a shock. The old 
knife and saw used in surgery years ago, but now dis- 
carded for finer instruments and gentler methods, are 
still used in religion by some liberal and radical men. 

We have much to learn from the experience of 
missionaries. Once they attacked the religion of the 
people whom they would teach the Christian religion; 
they regarded their religion as nothing but supersti- 
tion, a sore hindrance and in no sense a help to the 
people in their spiritual life. Now the missionaries 
look for the elements of truth and value and power in 
the religion of the people to whom they would minister. 
They try to release these true elements, develop them, 
relate them to the greater truths they bring them. 

This is the task we have in our own country, with 
people whose religion is, as we have said, a strange 
compound. We should endeavor to find the elements 
of truth, value, and power in their religion, release 
these from the erroneous, the worthless and the im- 
potent, and give them our greater Bible, our richer 
faith, our more spiritual outlook on life and the 
world. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
LX. Ferry Beach and the Great Wide Sea 


Johannes 


S|NLANDER by birth and breeding, devoted first 
Al of all to the hills, I am glad I am a Universal- 
ist because my faith makes me rejoice in the 
other aspects of nature. To be universalist it 
is not enough to hold some theory about the future. 
One must realize that all things are ours now, 
‘whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas,” whether prai- 
ries, rocky mountains, the green hills, or the great 
and wide sea. All have their distinct contribution, 
and yet all speak in unison their great Creator’s 
praised 

To evolutionists the seashore brings an especial 
thrill because they realize that at this meeting place 
of land and water probably life on earth began. Kor 
ages inconceivable to us, millions and millions of 
years, after the oceans had settled down into their 
beds, the continents still were in the throes of being 
born. Only the most vivid imagination can picture 
the terrific explosions which attended the upheaval of 
the mountains, or the time involved in wearing them 
down bit by bit, until they again reached the level 
of the s2a. And all this over and over again. 

Between the raging sea and the still more raging 
shore, on little pools more or less protected, there 
came at last the magic scum which had in it such pos- 
sibilities for the earth. It would be more understand- 
able and it would appear more divine if we had some 
other word for it than scum. ‘The seashore is older 
far than any other place that we visit, which is asso- 
ciated with the progress of our race. Every bit of 
seashore is related intimately to every one of us. No 
one can tell how long ago life began on earth. No 
one can say in what way it originated. Geoffrey Par- 
sons in his “Stream of History” begins his picture after 
the earth had cooled somewhat and taken its present 
form. He then compresses all the time since then, 
five hundred million or a billion years, into five days 
of twenty-four hours each. We get some conception 
of the ages and ages that have elapsed when he says 
that, putting history on this scale, ‘‘the whole story 
of historic man from Ancient Egypt to the Great 
War passes in the last twenty-three seconds of this 
fifth day.” 

It is the second day of a hundred million years 
or so that moves us so profoundly at the seashore: 
“Slowly in the morning the smoke and flame begin to 
abate. The clouds lift. The lands that stand forth 
to view are still bleak rock and barren sand. But 
somewhere life is beginning, perhaps in the inland 
pools, perhaps along the edge of the warm sea; a 
gray jelly, floating where the tides will, an inconspic- 
uous scum. No onlooker would notice it alongside 
the great mountain ranges that are folded aloft by 
the shrinking shell of the earth. Yet it has the power 
of growth and development and it is destined to be 
mightier than all the hills.” 

I am fond of quoting Swinburne’s lines: 

Oh mother sea, Oh fostress, 
What new strand, what new delight 
Of waters may this be. 


The kinship is there. We are related to the sea. 
All life came out of it. And the more highly organ- 
ized or sensitive we are the more we feel the pull or 
call of the sea, though we may have grown up far 
away from it. Some of us, swimming in the sea, im- 
mersed in the tide which surrounds the globe, have a 
clearer vision of our connection with the universe than 
we get anywhere else in the world. We do not easily 
find words to express it, but something elemental is 
stirred within us when we immerse ourselves in the 
tide which bore our remote ancestors and the an- 
cestors of all our little brothers and sisters, the trees, 
the plants, the flowers and the animals of this globe. 

An infinitesimal fraction of a second measured on 
Parson’s scale for geologic time, I spent recently at 
Ferry Beach, Me. It was long enough, however, to 
make me realize again how much IJ have come to love 
the sea. 

Ferry Beach is on that stretch of Maine coast 
which lies between York Harbor and Old Orchard— 
almost at Old Orchard. It is ninety-six miles from 
Boston and eighteen miles southwest of Portland. 
Twenty-seven years ago a Universalist missionary, 
Quillen Hamilton Shinn, picked on this spot as a 
suitable place to hold Universalist summer meetings. 

Dr. Shinn had started his meetings at the Wiers, 
N. H., in 1882, and hundreds attended them. After 
fourteen or fifteen years, a denomination of Christians 
which controlled the place, not as friendly then as 
now, showed that it was unwilling to have Univer- 
salists go on there, and Dr. Shinn tried Saratoga, N. Y. 
This however was a makeshift. Dr. Shinn loved the 
great open spaces. He wanted to be close to nature. 
With delight he discovered Ferry Beach, and got per- 
mission of a railroad company which owned the 
grounds to have meetings there in the summer of 
1901. Year by year the meetings grew in interest and 
significance, and a permanent association was formed 
in 1906 to take charge. When some sense of perma- 
nence had been given to the undertaking for which 
he had worked so hard, it seemed as if Dr. Shinn could 
say: ‘““Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 
At any rate that was the last time that he was at 
Ferry Beach. In the summer of 1907 he was seriously 
ill at his home in West Virginia, and just after the 
meetings ended he passed on. His name is the great 
name to conjure with still at Ferry Beach, although 
he has been dead twenty-one years. His spirit per- 
vades the place. It is a beautiful thing to have his 
wife and stalwart sons go back there year after year. 

Always impulsive, courageous, quick moving, 
when he made up his mind that he wanted Ferry 
Beach, Dr. Shinn bought it out of his own pocket, 
putting up his life insurance as security. Every dol- 
lar was soon paid back. The Association has gone 
on raising money, putting up buildings and making 
improvements. The Association is in good shape fi- 
nancially, although the last beautiful building, Row- 
land Hall, so necessary to the work, has left it with 
a mortgage. 


It was not only the ocean which drew Dr. Shinn 
to Ferry Beach, it was the grove. There are twenty- 
five acres of beautiful forest, a few deciduous trees, 
but most of them white pines and hemlocks. Some one 
has called the white pine “the most important tree 
economically that the American continent has pro- 
duced.”’ Also it is one of the most beautiful. These 
| white pines at Ferry Beach are tall and straight, and 
free from limbs to a considerable height. Where they 
are in possession they eliminate the underbrush, and 
/ year by year they lay a deep rug of fine needles. One 
_ of the walks is called Cathedral Walk. 

Under the pines, a little pavilion has been erected, 

in front of which there are seats enough to accommodate 
| two hundred or more people. Equipped with pulpit 
and portable organ, banked with ferns, guarded by 
the great trees, it is an ideal place for a religious ser- 
| vice. The Sunday that I was there, Dr. Frank D. 
_ Adams preached a noble sermon, Mrs. Wilson sang, 
Earl Dolfin played, Frank Gibbs and Stanley Man- 
ning and Milo Folsom assisted, and Mrs. Galer con- 
ducted the service with a reverence and beauty which 
made it an almost perfect out-door service. There 
was enough of a breeze to be heard in the tree-tops. 
There were great flecks and patches of beautiful sun- 
light coming through the branches, lighting up the 
ferns and pine needles, or falling here and there on 
the worshipers. There were open spaces between 
the trees through which now and then one could see 
the illimitable sky. After I tried to preach in the 
afternoon, I was more conscious than I had ever been 
of the far greater eloquence of the place itself; the 
spirit of jazz and pep and whoop-her-up shrivels in 
such a setting. Something deep down is stirred. 
Some time on a perfect day, with only the people who 
are entirely free to come, some one might try an hour 
of reading from great souls—perhaps with a bit of 
interpretation, certainly with periods of Quaker si- 
lence. 

I take to myself the reply the tree and stream 
and bird make in Alfred Kreymborg’s ‘‘Idealists,” to 
the man who insists on talking: 


Brother Tree: 

Why do you reach and reach? 

Do you dream some day to touch the sky? 
Brother Stream: 

Why do you run and run? 

Do you dream some day to fill the sea? 
Brother Bird: 

Why do you sing and sing? 

Do you dream? 

Young man: 

Why do you talk and talk and talk?” 


On a Friday night I started for Ferry Beach, on 
the 5 p. m. train. At Dover the rain met us. It 
seemed as if the flood gates were opened. It was 
hard on the thousands struggling along the roads in 
motors, many of them trying to find their way amid 
strange surroundings, but it was delicious to settle 
back and hear the beating storm, feel the steady pull 
of the mighty power that was cutting down the miles 
for us with no effort on our part, and trustfully fall 
asleep. In the diner an old Bostonian sitting oppo- 
site, voiced his loyalty to the ‘‘Hub” most eloquently 
and entertainingly. At Old Orchard, a fine young 
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fellow, a senior at the Massachusetts School of Agri- 
culture, who is earning his way through college by 
driving a taxi during vacations, took me in charge 
and quickly carried me out of the town four miles 
down the coast to Ferry Beach. There my dozing 
ended. Things began to happen. In the next forty- 
eight hours I prayed, I preached, I tramped, acted as 
judge at a fancy dress party, and made my debut on 
the stage as the hero proposing to a tall beautiful 
girl (and with only forty-five minutes in which to 
learn my lines). But I had with me in this fix a pro- 
fessor from Syracuse University, a clean-cut young 
business man of Boston, and the aforesaid ‘“‘t. b. g.,’’ 
and the Madame was not there. The audience 
cheered wildly, but whether it was because of our 
histrionic ability, or because they were glad to see the 
irate father boot both the “fixer” and me off the 
stage, I never discovered. 

Saturday was a day of storm. Shower followed 
shower in quick succession, and fog and mist were so 
thick that Old Orchard and all the headlands along 
the coast were hidden. 

It was so thick when I went out in the morning 
that I could not see the water. The other houses were 
ghostly shadows in the mist. Everything was drip- 
ing and disagreeable. Then up piped a little seaside 
sparrow singing—not as Percy who wrote ‘‘Overtones’’ 
heard a bird sing “alone among dead trees,’ but 
on a bit of beach grass in a dense fog. In that trill in 
the semi-darkness of the early morning was the voice 


of God, even if it were nothing but the immutable 


workings of natural law. 

About noon I took a run in the grove with Bruce 
of North Attleboro, a friendly Airedale dog. Then we 
made a dash for the beach, intending to came back 
immediately, but it got into our blood. No matter 
how stormy, one can walk comfortably on pine need- 
les or on hard sand. The storm had imprisoned us, 
but we were now out of prison. Ahead of us lay the 
world. There was nothing to prevent our starting 
for Machias, Maine, or Miami, Florida. We started 
for Miami, walking and running at the v ry edge of 
the waves. Ahead of us soon loomed up a break- 
water and we found we were at the mouth of the Saco 
River, not far from Biddeford and Saco. There was 
a little camp called Camp Ellis near by, used now 
mainly by French Canadians. Here various belliger- 
ent cats came out to meet Bruce, walking toward him 
sideways with fire in their eyes and menace in their 
tails. We speedily put out toward the open ocean 
along the leeward side of the breakwater, near the 
jagged granite blocks which the tide covers every few 
hours and on which were innumerable lovely crus- 
taceans and marine growths. Around the break- 
water there were many gulls, herring gulls, laughing 
gulls and the lovely Bonaparte gulls, and a hundred 
or more sandpipers, semi-palmated plovers and kil- 
deer. The Bonaparte gulls objected to Bruce and 
swooped at him again and again, but he never snarled 
once, but gaily dashed into the waves and out, and up 
and down the beach, barking at the sandpipers. We 
followed the breakwater until the rising tide stopped 
us. Then the rainccame down and we made for the set- 
tlement. We had missed our dinner and were hungry, 
and I bought some crackers. But Bruce would not eat 
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them. Perhaps the cats had taken away his appetite. 
Going home, however, when I threw the crackers one 
by one into the surf, and the Bonaparte gulls made 
as if they would seize them, Bruce dashed in and 
retrieved them and ate them hungrily on the beach. 

In the lobby of the Hotel Quillen, unless the day 
is very hot, there is an open fire. In front of this fire- 
place one gets the essence of Ferry Beach. If it is 
cold, there is warmth, if it is warm, there is light and 
cheer. Here friend talks with friend, or if the friend- 
ship is perfect, the two may sit in silence. Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller were that kind of friends. Here 
also there is music. The young Lynn man played 


“Oh Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star,” by Wagner. © 


The talented young lady from the parsonage at Bath, 
Me., gave a beautiful recital. Before this fire also, 
Mr. Collins of Danbury held the little prayer services 
each night—bright, cheery, reassuring, strengthen- 
ing. 

Some “pep” and ‘‘jazz’’ at Ferry Beach of course 
—hbut not all “pep” and “jazz,” for which God be 


praised. A jolly good time, dancing and fun, bonfires ~ 


and frolics; but a little study along with it, some 
reading on the soft pine needles of the grove, some 
glorious excursions up and down the coast and in the 
great hinterland of Maine and New Hampshire. 


The Unturned Cake’ 


Frank Durward Adams 


“Ephraim has become a cake unturned as it was 
baked.’’ Hosea 7: 8 (Moffatt). 


MN reading this text I am reminded of my 
A| mother’s pancakes. Without discounting the 
skill of any one else, I think they were about 

=} the last word in pancakes. How often, both 
as a child, and in later years, I have stood by the 
kitchen range and watched them frying on the griddle. 
As the batter grew hot, it was fascinating to see the 
bubbles rise and burst with odd little popping sounds. 
The expert knew by the number and condition of these 
bubbles the exact instant when the cake should be 
turned. And at the proper moment, flop it went, and 
lay, bottom side up, revealing the crisp, rich brown 
from the sizzling griddle. Unless a cake was turned 
in the right way and at the right moment, it was 
never quite done. It might shrivel and dry up; but 
if the turning was omitted, it could never prove any- 
thing but a disappointment. 

The cakes which the prophet had in mind were 
not just like these, but the process of baking them was 
quite similar. A flat stone, or stones, took the place 
of our modern griddle. Even to-day in Eastern coun- 
tries they do it in the same fashion. The stone is 
covered with dry wood which is then set on fire. 


When the stone has become hot, the embers are raked - 


to one side, the dough-cake is laid upon the hot sur- 
face, and the glowing embers are spread over the top 
of it. After a few moments the embers are again 
raked away and the cake turned over, so the baking 
will be equal on both sides. As in the case of my 
mother’s pancakes, the turning was a very important 
thing. 

Hosea says that Ephraim was a cake not turned. 
He had good stuff in him, but he was only half-baked. 
Of course we are not using that term in the slang 
sense of half-witted. Far from it. Perhaps a little 
family history will help us at this juncture. Jacob 
was an old-fashioned father who had an old-fashioned 
family. He had at least thirteen children, twelve of 
whom were boys. We all remember that in his old 
age, because of a famine in the land, he went down 


*Occasional sermon by the President of the Universalist 
General Convention at the annual Convention of the General 
Sunday School Association, Ferry Beach, Me., Sunday, July 29, 
1928. 


into Egypt at the behest of his son Joseph. There he 
lived out his days. Before he died he called his sons 
before him to receive his final blessing. The narrative 
is not quite clear at this point, but it would seem that 
Jacob had adopted the two young sons of Joseph as 
his own, they taking the place of their father Joseph 
and of Levi, whose descendants were later consecrated 
to the priesthood, so did not share in the distribution 
of the land after the Exodus. Thus the number was 
kept at twelve. Ephraim and Manasseh were the 
names of these two lads, Ephraim being the younger. 
When their father led them before Jacob for his bless- 
ing, he was careful to place them so that Jacob’s 


} 
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right hand would naturally fall upon the head of the ~ 


older boy for the blessing always bestowed upon the 


first-born. Thus the two lads knelt before the patri- _ 


arch. 
But Jacob had evidently been watching these 
boys. He had perceived in Ephraim a quality which 


was bound to push him ahead of his brother.in the ~ 


race. So he crossed his hands and placed his right 
hand upon Ephraim’s head. Joseph sought to correct 
him, thinking his father’s failing eyesight had led him 
into an error. ‘No, my father, here is the first-born; 
put your right hand on his head.” But the old man 
answered, “I know, my son, I know. He will grow 
into a nation. He will be great; but all the same his 
younger brother will be greater and his descendants 
will become a multitude of nations.” 

Jacob’s intuition was unerring. 
took the spotlight, and held it. He became a man of 
vigor—impulsive, jealous, high-spirited. He was a 
disturbing element from the first. Wherever Ephraim 
was there was something doing. His descendants in- 
herited the same qualities. Of all the clans of Israel, 
the Ephraimites were the most daring and warlike. 
They loved destruction, cutting down their enemies 
and their enemies’ idols with equal joy. When Gideon 
launched his attack against the Midianites, the war- 
riors of Ephraim upbraided him bitterly because he 
did not give them a chance to participate in the 
onslaught. And so from generation to generation they 
increased in number, becoming eventually the largest 
and strongest of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Then came the days of the secession. Solomon, 
to maintain his extravagant court, had laid a crushing 
burden of taxation upon the people. When his foolish 


Ephraim soon . 
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successor announced that he would continue this 
policy, ten of the tribes revolted and set up a new 
government. The leader of the revolution was Jero- 
boam, an Ephraimite. Samaria, the Ephraimite capi- 
tal, became the capital city of the new nation. For 


centuries this new nation was variously known as 
» Israel or Ephraim, in recognition of the fact that the 
tribe of Ephraim was its most numerous and powerful 


constituent. 

And throughout its turbulent history it reflected 
the characteristics of its renowned patron-ancester. 
When we come down to the times of Hosea the proph- 
et, about 750 B. C., we find a people enjoying a brief 
period of prosperity, but still arrogant and unre- 
strained. Robbery, oppression, bribery and social in- 
justice held sway. The ambitious rulers, heedless of 
the prevailing corruption and greed, were seeking to 
form profitable alliances with the rival nations round- 
about. There was an utter lack of moral balance and 
responsibility. Poise and self-control they had never 
achieved. As they had been from the beginning, these 
heady people were quite without spiritual maturity. 
Hence the striking metaphor in which Hosea describes 
them: “Ephraim has become a cake unturned as it 
was baked.” Like their father Ephraim, they had 
good stuff in them, but they were only half-baked. 

Is it my imagination, or have we here a thumb- 
nail portrait of our own times, our own nation, and 
the generation now coming into control? The young 
people of to-day command my unbounded admiration. 
I love them devotedly. They have a verve, daring 
and vigor unsurpassed by any earlier time. In sheer 
physical beauty and development, as well as mental 
edge and adroitness, they easily out-distance all their 
forbears. Yet the dullest observer must perceive that 
there is a grave lack of poise and proper proportion. 
And in this they are the legitimate product of our 
civilization. We are big—big in our possessions, our 
powers and our potentialities. We are victimized by 
our bigness, and obsessed with a craving for more of 
it. As Dr. Buttrick has put it, with cruel directness: 
“Our banks claim their millions in deposits. Our 
buildings, like the tower of Babel, must ‘reach unto 
heaven’ and ‘make us a name.’ Every village not 
pathetically passe is eager to disfigure its beauty with 
factories. Every city not hopelessly moribund is am- 
bitious to double its population. Meanwhile, in our 
crass chamber-of-commerce philosophies, we ignore 
the leading fact that a bigger city does not necessarily 
breed better people.” 

Thus we have phenomena of power, wealth, dar- 
ing, initiative; perhaps, even, a kind of heroism. But 
what of poise and self-control? What of our spiritual 
elements and factors? Like Samson, there is tremen- 
dous strength but no ethical balance-wheel. Like 
Judas, no doubt the shrewdest of the twelve apostles, 
we have ability, but without a compensating sense of 
responsibility for the exercise of it. To put it in a 
sentence, our present materialistic civilization is with- 
out the checks and balances afforded by a rational 
religious education. Ephraim is a cake not turned. 
From the standpoint of a well-rounded character, we 
are only half-baked. I shall not at this time try to 
explain the reasons. It would take too long. But I 
want to say just a word. The reasons, as in the case 


of the Ephraimites, go far back of the present genera- 
tion. It is easy, and cheap, to assert that the genera- 
tion now emerging has developed all this revolt and 
headiness out of its own perverse nature, that it is 
something new under the sun. Nonsense. The seed 
of it, if not the vigorous sprouts, are one, two, three 
or more generations back. This is not the first time 
the cake was not turned. 

Perhaps you think I am overstating the case and 
painting too gloomy a picture. Well, I might quote a 
lot of statistics to prove that this generation of young 
people are not getting a religious training. But I re- 
frain. A speaker who does that runs the risk of losing 
the attention of his audience. Let me put it more 
concretely. I think first of the community in which I 
lived as a child, a country district with three country 
churches, situated some eight or ten miles from one 
another. Whatever may have been the case a genera- 
tion ago, I know that not one-tenth of the children 
now growing up in that community are even indirectly 
affected by these churches or their feeble Sunday 
schools. In the village of 1,500 souls where I attended 
high school, the three Sunday schools, an unusually 
small number for a village of that size, can not, even 
on special occasions, muster a third of the children of 
the community. In a typical city of 30,000 people, of 
which I have a very intimate acquaintance, the com- 
bined Sunday schools of the place do not assemble 
more than a scant fourth of the young people. In 
Detroit, with its million and a half population, less 
than one-sixth of the young people under twenty-one 
are even remotely connected with any means of re- 
ligious education. And in our own parish, which 
numbers about seven hundred individual souls, old 
and young, fewer than a third of those under twenty- 
years of age are taking any advantage whatever of the 
proffered opportunity for religious and moral training. 
Ephraim is a cake not turned. 

Now there is a certain type of mind that would 
dismiss this whole discussion as irrelevant. These 
people do not believe that a religious education is es- 
sential to a well-rounded character; so we have all 
this fuss for nothing. But that point can be quickly 
determined. When is a character well-rounded? What 
is the test of spiritual maturity or immaturity? One 
eminent authority puts it this way: “The sign of an 
immature mind is harboring two or more incompatible 
desires.”’ A keenly discriminating comment. A mind 
that halts between the desire for this and that, two 
things which can not bide together in the same moral 
atmosphere—that is an immature mind. And how, 
let me ask, can such a mind be steadied except through 
education in spiritual values? How else can we know 
that our desires are incompatible, and why? We are 
reminded here of Professor Huxley’s penetrating word. 
He declared that the test of being educated is this: 
Can you do what you ought, when you ought, whether 
you want to do it or not? It is sheer folly to assert 
that one can do that without the equivalent of an 
adequate training in religion and morals. So it seems 
that this discussion is anything but irrelevant. 

There is another school of critics who agree that 
this training is necessary, but who maintain that the 
place for it is in the public schools; of course, with all 
sectarian bias and emphasis eliminated. It sounds 
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plausible, but it just can not be done. It is impossible 
to overcome either the legal or the personal handicap. 
We Americans are traditionally opposed to anything 
calculated to identify religion and the state. We can 
not afford to abandon or change that policy. In my 
opinion we need to stiffen it here and there. And, 
human nature being what it is, we can not hope to be 
rid of sectarian bias in teaching religion in the public 
schools. Teachers can not help emphasizing, if only 
by inflection, the things in which they themselves be- 
lieve. As an astute judge said to me, apropos of the 
usual argument that it is proper to read selections 
from the Bible in the schools, if they are read by the 
teacher without comment: ‘Let me make the selec- 
tions, and I shall not need to make any comments.” 
But the chief objection, as I view it, is that you can 
not in the public schools, find, or create, the proper 
atmosphere and background for it. The teacher may 
be the identical person who, on Sunday has charge 
of a Sunday school class; but she can not here create 
in the pupils’ minds the same psychology. It has be- 
come a routine, a subject, perhaps a bugbear, like 
spelling, arithmetic or geography. For it can not be 
denied that religion, after all, is largely made up of 
that intangible something that we call atmosphere, or 
spirit. 

I have a friend who has been for several years a 
successful teacher. In the school where she was em- 
ployed, a definite program of moral education had 
been prescribed. This is the way it was laid out. On 
Monday they taught morals; on Tuesday, manners; 
on Wednesday, public health; on Thursday, safety; 
on Friday, thrift and patriotism. A stated class period 
for this was set aside each day. After some months 
of this regime, the teacher wrote a little ditty which 
she entitled, ‘““Moral Education As Is,” declaring that 
it sets forth accurately the typical small boy’s reaction 
to the whole program. I insisted that it was a cari- 
cature; she insisted that it was a full-length portrait. 
And I had to agree that she was in a position to know 
what she was talking about. I am going to quote 
that jingle, chorus and all, and let you be the judge. 


On Monday I am honest, sincere and most contrite; 

On Tuesday I don’t give a d-—, but pretend to be polite. 
On Wednesday I can sass ’em, and steal and lie and cheat; 
But on that day I never sneeze, or spit on sister’s feet. 


On Thursday I am careful, no auto need me fear; 

For that’s the time I watch my step, that day I hold life dear. 
On Friday I save pennies, which were stolen from Ma’s purse, 
Salute the flag, and always brag that our country might be worse. 


Chorus 


Oh, goodie, goodie, goodie! I kid my teacher so. 
She thinks that I’m an angel, and I’m glad that she thinks so. 


This seems to leave but one alternative. Our 
problem is solved in part at least, by elimination. 
The church must make itself responsible for the task, 
employing its every agency and means of expression 
in its achievement. The church, caked by the home, 
of course; and I have a persistent and mournful sus- 
picion that o.r present appalling batch of unturned 
cakes is largely the result of a lot of slacking on the 
part of our natural and indispensable ally. It is up 
to the church. All our endeavors to side-step this job 


have resulted only in aggravating an always difficult 
situation. We must face it, and make ourselves com- — 
petent to handle it. This is not to say, even by impli- 
cation, that the church is now incompetent. Quite 
the contrary. In contrast with the competence of even 

a generation ago, we now have an equipment, a teach- 
ing force and a morale quite extraordinary. Graded 
courses of study, pedagogical methods, standards of 
instruction, trained, earnest and loyal teachers: these 
are only the most obvious improvements. There is 
yet need and room for more improvement; but what 
we have is a source of genuine satisfaction. 

But, difficult as they are sometimes, these pon- 
derable things are the easiest to get. Persuading the 
people to take advantage of it all is the task that tries 
our souls, and sometimes almost breaks our spirits. 
To create in the minds of parents a desire for the re- 
ligious training of their children; to win from them a 
fair degree of positive co-operation, even to the extent 
of a little extra effort on Sunday morning; to engage 
their help in “turning the cakes’’—this is the job we 
are facing. Add to this the further job of stimulating 
adolescent youth itself to embrace the opportunity 
for this compensating spiritual culture, and I doubt © 
that there is any task of statesmanship more arduous. | 
I wish I knew how to do it. I wish I were able to | 
speak some magical word, or perform some gesture of | 
wizardry, which might bring it to pass. But unhap- | 
pily I can not. ] 

To what purpose, then, have I said all this? || 
Simply in pursuance of the ancient prophetic formula: | 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and | 
there a little. The first step in the solution of any | 
problem is to understand clearly the problem itself. 
That, and to realize the desperate need of finding a 
solution. We must see this matter as it bears upon 
the whole business of successful living and the prep- | 
aration for it. Let no one think himself uncon- | 
cerned. It bears heavily upon the whole question of 
a wholesome civilization; and that allows for no ex- 
ceptions. So if any word of mine shall arrest the 
heart of some earnest man or woman, or intrigue the 
imagination of some bouyant youth, or challenge some 
already devoted soul to the business of a more ade- 
quate preparation for the task, surely the time has 
not been spent in vain. The appeal is primarily to 
those who love little children and whose hearts throb 
in sympathy with the dashing, flashing, splendid youth 
of to-day. Anyhow, no others are apt to be interested. 
So our prayer may well be that of the youngster who 
had a wisdom far beyond his years: ‘O Lord, make 
the bad people good, and the good people nice. 

* * * 


BEING FAIR 


When we talk of a man as being fair, we mean that he has 
a mind in which truth has its lodgment, which assigns just values 
to different elements, and decides on balance, unswayed by per- | 
sonal prejudicé or predilection—a mind for which standards 
exist and have compulsive force. And we mean, above all, that | 
he has a sense of honor, and that it is operative. . . . Do not | 
forget either, that if fairness in character and conduct is what | 
men have always prized in one another though they have only | 
rarely or intermittently looked for it in the other sex, exactly the | 
same is true of women. The woman whom women admire re- | 
sembles very closely the man whom men do.—From ‘“‘A Dream of. | 
Fair Women,” by Mary Agnes Hamilton in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Dual Ordination’ 


William E. Gilroy, Editor of the Congregationalist 


SHE question of dual ordination which a few 
years ago was agitating the Congregational 
fellowship has transferred its disturbing in- 
terest to our friends the Universalists. Among 
Congregationalists all interest in the matter seemed 
to collapse with the rebuff by Bishop Brewster of Con- 
necticut, of Professor Bainton of Yale, a Congrega- 
tionalist, who applied in good faith for Episcopal ordi- 
nation under the proposals of the Concordat. Probably 
this one incident did more than anything else to end 
the entente which up to that time, whatever the rank 
and file may have thought of it, had enlisted the 
strong interest and support of groups of outstanding 
leaders in both the Episcopalian body and our own. 
Since then we have heard practically nothing in Con- 
gregational circles concerning dual ordination. 

With the Universalists the matter has had a more 
favorable issue. Dr. Clarence E. Rice, after a lifetime 
of active and honorable service in the Universalist fel- 
lowship, and with no purpose of disturbing his rela- 
tions in that fellowship, or of sacrificing his Universal- 
ist principles, applied for ordination in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church under terms by which that body 
permits by the process of dual ordination the extension 
of ministerial fellowship to ministers of other churches 
who wish to retain their present status. Dr. Rice 
seems to have had mixed, but entirely honorable, 
motives in the matter. The personal element entered 
in as his son, Otis R. Rice, was about to be ordained 
in the Episcopal Church, but there was also, mani- 
festly, the purpose of making some contribution to the 
larger expression of church unity and Christian fellow- 
ship. Bishop Slattery of Massachusetts met the pro- 
posal in a very different spirit from that manifested 
by the Bishop of Connecticut when Professor Bainton 
made similar application. In fact Bishop Slattery’s 
attitude and expression in relation to the whole inci- 
dent have been courteous, liberally Christian and com- 
mendable. The result was that on May 14, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in Boston, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished group of his Universalist associates, Dr. 
Rice was formally ordained a priest of the Episcopal 
Church. A communion service followed, in which 
almost all of the Universalists present participated, 
though we happen to know that most of those who 
accepted the fellowship of the Episcopal communion 
service would not have accepted dual ordination as a 
condition of larger fellowship. 

Thus far the issue of the matter was happy, but 
the aftermath has been evoking among our Univer- 
salist friends of some sharp and rather plain-spoken 
controversy. Into the details of this we have neither 
space nor desire to enter. If the legitimacy and value 


*This editorial written by Dr. Gilroy at the request of the 
editor of the Christian Leader, grew out of a Saturday night dis- 
cussion between the two editors and Prof. Daniel Evans, on the 
train to Cape Cod, where all three were to preach on Sunday. 
Believing that the standpoint reflected by this editorial, shared 
by both Dr. Evans and Dr. Gilroy should have expression, the 
editor of the Christian Leader requested Dr. Gilroy to express 
these views for simultaneous publication in the two papers. 


of dual ordination be assumed, we should agree with 
the Christian Leader that ‘the whole affair reflected 
credit on everybody concerned in it, and particularly 
on Bishop Slattery.” If there be question in our mind, 
it is regarding the deeper and ultimate aspects of dual 
ordination itself, especially as. a proposed bridge of 
fellowship between Episcopal and non-Episcopal com- 
munions. We favor the larger communion, but only 
without any such bridge or the perpetuation of the 
compromises which it involves. The frank intercom- 
munion of those whose affiliations and attitudes em- 
phasize the diversity that is in Christ seems to us a 
different matter from the establishment of some neces- 
sary principle of hybridization as a basis of large 
fellowship. 

We trust we may say. this in courtesy and without 
in any way undervaluing the sincerity and good will 
of those who are seeking to further larger unity in the 
ways that seem to them natural, expedient and 
profitable. 

The Christian Leader, speaking editorially, regards 
this dual ordination incident as ‘‘an important con- 
tribution to the cause of Christian unity.’”’ We con- 
fess that we can not quite see it in that light. We 
would not disparage it as a pleasant adventure of 


_ Christian fellowship and interchurch comity, made in 


good will and good faith on the part of those who 
participated. From their standpoint it-meant a great 
deal. But from our standpoint it only emphasizes 
and strengthens the barriers to frank and free Chris- 
tian fellowship. Dual ordination provides only a way 
out, or a way over, where it seems to us the deepest 
concern of those interested in the largest Christian 
fellowship on the largest Christian basis is to find a 
way through. It is one thing to solve difficulties and 
another thing to go around them or avoid them. The 
logic of dual ordination is multiple or manifold ordi- 
nation, and in those terms it becomes reduced to sheer 
artificiality and absurdity. If the Christian churches 
are serious and honest about the business of larger 
Christian and interchurch fellowship, they must find 
a better way. 

If we differ from the Christian Leader in appraising 
the value and importance of this incident of dual ordi- 
nation in the movement for Christian unity, we are in 
hearty agreement with our contemporary in champion- 
ing the full freedom of the Congregational minister in 
this matter. It is one thing to say that one would not 
accept dual ordination one’s self, or that one regards 
it as an artificial expedient of questionable value; but 
quite another thing to impugn the motives or seek in 
any way to limit the freedom of action of those who 
see in dual ordination a principle of practical expedi- 
ency and a connecting bond that may lead to larger 
things. The boasted liberty of Universalists and Con- 
gregationalists is tested at points like this. Our free- 
dom to refuse dual ordination and to disregard its as- 
sumed value would lose much of its merit if there 
were not a corresponding freedom on the part of our 
ministers to enter every door and avenue that in their 
judgment leads to larger catholicity. 
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But such issues in our fellowship call for frankness 
and freedom of speech, as well as frankness and free- 
dom of action. 

We propose dealing in a later number of the Con- 


gregationalist with the matter of expediency as a factor 
in dual ordination. It is undoubtedly a larger factor 
than this comment on the general principle of dual 
ordination might suggest. 


Reality and Religious Education” 
John Smith Lowe 


KY] UN DAY school work has passed over into the 

s; realm of religious education. The transition 
means that religious education to-day is a 
serious and significant business. 

Religious education must parallel secular educa- 
tion in two important respects and supplement it in a 
third. Its curriculum, as to subject matter, must be 
adequate and comprehensive; covering the entire field 
of thought to be traversed in a systematic manner, 
thereby affording the student a well-rounded concep- 
tion of the religious life of mankind as a whole. Its 
teaching must be done in accordance with advanced 
and approved methods of pedagogy aided by the best 
facilities available. It should equip and inspire the 
student to put a rational spiritual interpretation upon 
the knowledge he derives from the study of history, 
science and philosophy in the secular schools. The 
secular schools not only do not do this, at present, 
they no longer aim to do it. 

Our purpose is to build up a faith so free from 
error and superstition that it will find its confirmation 
and incentive, not its refutation, in our constantly 
expanding body of physical knowledge. Man needs 
nothing to-day so much as he needs a religious faith, 
that he can keep without surrendering or compro- 
mising his intellectual honesty. 

Let me emphasize one responsibility we all face 
to-day, especially with the younger generation, in the 
work of religious education. I refer to the passion for 
reality. The revolt of youth, of which we hear so 
much, is a revolt against unreality, especially against 
unreality in religion. In “Transition” Will Durant, 
author of the “Story of Philosophy,” tells the dramatic 
story of a titanic struggle in his own soul that swept 
him out of the Roman Catholic priesthood and tem- 
porarily out of everything that gave comfort to his 
soul; a struggle that alienated him from his own 
family hearthstone and nearly broke his mother’s 
heart. A well nigh tragic narrative. What was it all 
about? His soul was in revolt against unreality in 
religion. He found in his inherited faith so much he 
could not believe he almost gave up the hope that 
there was anything in any faith he could believe. 
“Transition” is more than the autobiography of a 
single life. It is the autobiography of our age. It is 
an age of transition. The transition centers about 
a passion for reality involving a revolt against un- 
reality. 

In the field of letters the reformers call themselves 
members of the debunking society. H. G. Wells and 
H. L. Mencken are leaders of the debunking movement. 
The revolt against unreality in historical literature has 


*Address of the General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention at the Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association, Ferry Beach, Me., July 26, 1928. 


given us not a few disturbing biographies. To some 
they are shocking. One of Washington, another of 
Henry Ward Beecher, may be cited as examples. In 
these instances the pruning knife was pushed in deep 
and ruthlessly. Once in it was given an ugly twist. 
Our idols suffered. They suffered unduly and un- 
justly. The trouble with the debunkers is that they 
become iconoclasts. They are not content to correct, 
refine and clarify our idols. They insist upon smash- 
ing them completely. They write into history as 


* much bunk as they take away. They substitute the 


bunk of cynicism for the equally undesirable bunk of 
unbridled idealism. 

The disposition, however, of the youth move- 
ment of our time to get at the truth, to separate tra- 
dition from fact, to winnow reason from superstition, 
is healthy and commendable. We can not afford to 
ignore it in the field of religious education. When the 
idea is advanced that a consecrated wafer takes on 
spiritual properties the youth of our day simply yell 
“Unreality.”” When they read that the World’s 
Christian Fundamentals Association condemns the 
whole movement for World Peace, “‘because it is un- 
biblical, unchristian and doomed to failure since there 
is no hope of lasting peace in the earth until the Lord 
Jesus Christ returns as the Prince of Peace,” they 
fairly scream “‘unreality.”” The danger is that finding 
so much unreality in religion they will conclude there 
is nothing to it but unreality. 

The net result of religious education should be a 
strengthening of character. Here again we meet the 
test of reality. It is when religion fortifies character 
that it seems real. It is when it appears to exercise 
little or no influence upon character that it smacks of 
unreality. It is the simplicity, the genuineness, the 
modesty and the sterling quality of his character and 
not merely his flight across the Atlantic that makes 
Lindbergh the idol of American youth. 

Louis Behr, a Jew and a senior in the University 
of Wisconsin, at Commencement back in June, was 
awarded the Day Memorial Prize, given each year to 
the student best meeting the conditions of essential 
Christian character as evidenced by moral worth. 
The young man has been called the Christian Jew. 
No one on the college campus seems to have been sur- 
prised at the award. Professor Fish, in commenting 
on the award, made it clear that in the terms of 
character the word Christian no longer applies exclu- 
sively to individuals of Christian faith. It may be 
properly applied to persons of any organization or re- 
ligious body but less to those who show undesirable 
moral qualities, regardless of the orthodoxy of their 
belief. Louis Behr is a non-Christian in belief, but in 
character he towers by unanimous consent above 
many whose orthodoxy of belief is unquestioned. 
What Louis Behr is, indicates reality in religion. 
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What some of his perfectly orthodox associates are 
not, indicates unreality in religion. 

Take Jalna, the Atlantic Monthly prize novel of 
last year. Here we have the story of a badly jumbled 
household. The old grandmother is a raging tyrant. 
Selfishness, worldliness, jealousy, spite, intemperance 
and strife keep the uncles, the aunts, the cousins, 
nephews, nieces, children, grandchildren and daughter- 
in-laws—they are all there—in a state of unending 
turmoil. It is an unlovely home. The church, how- 
ever, receives the punctilious attention of the whole 
family once a week. On Sunday morning, all who live 
at Jalna, are at church in the family pew. This family 
supports and dominates the church. The original 
head of the family and founder of the old Jalna estate 
built the church in the beginning. All members of 
the family take communion. The scripture lesson is 
always read by one of the Jalna men. 

They go home after each service and perpetuate 
the old life of discord, rancor, envy and moral laxity. 


The church, I have said, with these people, comes in 
for punctilious attention once a week. Religion es- 
capes them completely. Religion gets about as far 
into their consciousness as water gets into a piece of 
rubber. Unreality in religion makes it an object of 
derision. 

Let nothing of the ultimate ideal of perfection in 
religious education serve as your objective. You may, 
you probably will, fall short of the ideal. That need 
not depress you. It is the direction of the step you 
take, not the length of it, in such matters, that counts. 
Aim to make the heart receptive and to keep the mind 
open. Strive for reality. Avoid unreality. Shun the 
bondage of tradition. Beware of fads. Discard no 
accepted truth as false merely because itis old. Accept 
as final no new idea simply because it is original and 
different. Old or new, truth is truth and it is our best 
friend. It is error long held as truth that does harm 
when the inevitable recognition of truth finally dis- 
places it. 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire 


John Clarence Petrie 


‘‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 
James Montgomery. 


members, friends, and constituents, “I no 
longer pray,” “I am not interested in prayer.” 
There is nothing surprising in this. Our gen- 
eration is witnessing such a rapid change in its religious 
concepts and so much in the way of increased knowl- 
edge and activities that the inner life has little chance 
of expressing itself. But the people who say they do 
not pray or are not interested might be surprised to 
learn that they pray whether they know it or not. 
They may no longer kneel at their bedside at night 
and say the Lord’s Prayer, examine their consciences, 
and make acts of sorrow for the mistakes of the past 
day. They may not cultivate periods of retirement 
or make a habit of lifting their thoughts to God for 
a few moments each day. Therefore they think they 
do not pray. Nevertheless all men pray, for in each 
one are some of those sincere desires of the soul which 
the hymn writer called prayer. 

Nor can this use of the word prayer be called 
exactly an innovation. Christ expressly warned his 
disciples against too much speaking, saying the Heav- 
enly Father knew what His children needed before 
they asked Him. He scored those who made long 
prayers in the market place. That man made the 
best prayer in the temple who dared not come forward 
like the pious one, but standing at the rear with his 
eyes downcast, asked God to have mercy on his 
soul. 

The prayers of the Pharisee expressed no sincere 
soul’s desire. He was satisfied with himself as he was. 
He merely wanted recognition from God for his virtues. 
The Publican on the other hand could not find words 
to,express the desire within his soul that God would 
forgive him. Yet Jesus considered his few words more 


O modern preacher but hears from his church : 


real praying than the verbose self-complacency of the 
professional pietist. 

It is obvious that Jesus saw the difference between 
the prayer that is a mere performance of a religious 
act and the prayer that is from the heart. It is not 
the words that matter, nor the gestures, nor the place, 
but the heart. Jesus believed and practised the form 
of vocal prayer and meditation in the silence, but it 
is obvious that he realized the essence of the matter 
when he said, “Where thy heart is there shall thy 
treasure be also.” 

What are the sincere desires of our souls? What 
do we wish above all else? Ease, power, social posi- 
tion, a fine and noble reputation unearned by fine and 
noble living? Do we envy the idlers and the para- 
sites, and the privileged ones who live off the sweat 
of the poor, the ignorant, and the inefficient? Those 
desires may never reach articulation; nay, they may 
be the very opposite of what we pray for verbally, and 
yet they are our real prayers while the uttered peti- 
tions are like the empty verbiage of the “‘Gentiles who 
think by their much speaking they shall be heard.” 

Every liturgy contains beautiful prayers. Hpis- 
copalians pray to be delivered “from envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.”” They ask God to 
give to all nations “unity, peace, and concord” and to 
succor ‘‘all who are in danger, necessity, and tribula- 
tion.”’ Catholics pray that God may remove from 
them all things harmful, that He will grant them the 
spirit of thinking and doing what things are right. 
Unitarians ask that they may be saved from “‘blind- 
ness and prejudice, and whatsoever else may turn our 
hearts from one another.” Do church people mean 
they really want these things or do they ask for them 
because it seems religious to seem to want them? Are 
they really interested in those who are in danger, sick- 
ness, and tribulation? Do they really want harmful 
things removed from them? Do they really want re- 
moved all that hinders the realization of the full 
brotherhood of man? Too often these beautiful litur- 
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gies are works of religious art and nothing else. Some 
even boast that a liturgy is not to be taken seriously. 
In other words it is quite possible for one to pray for 
the highest and best things of life and at the same 
time to remain satisfied with and really prefer the 
lower and worse. Which is the real prayer—the words 
muttered by the priest at the altar or the sentiments 
in the hearts of the worshipers? 

Catholic theology contains a doctrine that all 
Christians should follow. It is called the moral obli- 
gation of avoiding the occasions of sin. It is not 
enough for one to be sorry for his sins, to confess them, 
to make firm resolutions of amendment of life. He 
must also avoid persons, places, environments that 
might lead him to fall again. I once knew an old man 
of some education who was operating an elevator in 
a Catholic hospital in Chicago. I noticed the round- 
about way he took in coming from mass at a neigh- 
boring church to his work each morning and asked 
him about it. He told me something of his life his- 
tory. Asa boy he had been a student in the Trappist 
College in Ireland and had desired the priesthood 
above all else. But he could not leave the drink alone. 
So had his life been wasted until in his old age he had 
determined he would save his soul at any cost. He 
went to confession, tcok the pledge, and promised the 
priest he wculd avoid every occasion of sin. This took 
the concrete fcrm of walking only on such blocks as 
had no saloons because he feared he would be unable 
to pass one in safety. He told me he had made this 
roundabout trip to the hospital and had been “granted 
the grace’’ of perseverance in his holy aspiration for 
sobriety. No doubt this man in his youth had wept 
bitter tears at the pass to which drunkenness had 
brought him. No doubt he had stormed the gates of 
heaven with his prayers. But those tears and prayers 
were of no effect till he made up his mind he must 
avoid the cecasiors that led to sin. From then on his 
prayers became realities. He had now proved that 
coupled with his words was the sincere desire of his 
soul. 

What do Christians think of when they ask, ‘‘For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us?” This is really a terrible petition. It 
means that we cast ourselves not on the unadorned 
mercy of the Creator but on our own record. We ask 
nothing of God that we are not willing to grant to 
those who stand in similar relation to us as we stand 
in relation to God. I understand that certain human- 
ists no longer say any prayers. It must be a relief to 
their consciences never more to have to make that 
offer to the Almighty, “God, I ask nothing of you 
I am not willing to grant. Judge me as I judge my 
brethren.” Unfortunately for the humanists whether 
they say this prayer with their lips or not this may 
be the test by which the Almighty will judge us. As 
for those who rereat the Lord’s prayer so frequently 
here is matter for severe searching of conscience. God 
may take us at our word. Then what? Is our record 
so clear we are willing to base our claims to divine 
compassion on the strength of it? 

The story is often told of the young novice who 
asked an old monk the way to sainthood. Said the 
monk, “First desire it with all your soul.” Why did 
not a professional ‘‘religious” say “pray for it’’ except 
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on the ground that he realized that the real prayers of 
men are the sincere desires of their souls? Whom do 
we admire? Whom would we be like? Whose posi- 
tion do we envy? Here are prayers that lie deeper 
than the litanies we sing to plain song melodies, or 
the aspirations that seem to possess us as we kneel 
before the altar. 

The complaint is so often that prayer is not 
answered. I wonder if all sincere prayer is not in 
some way answered. That the verbal petitions of for- 
mal prayer are not always fulfilled may be due to the 
fact they were not our real wishes and what we really 
obtained was what we really desired above all else, 
whether we admitted as much to ourselves or not. 
Perhaps this is why it is said, “Be careful what you 
set your heart on while you are young, for you are 
almost sure to get it.” We move almost infallibly in 
the direction of the things and persons and qualities 
we love. ; 

What should be the soul’s sincere desire? My 
own prayer is something like this: “God, make me 
genuine. God make me useful. Make me to stand on 
my own feet so that I may look the world fearlessly 
in theeye. God make me honest, four-square, above- 
board. God make me decent. God make me human.” 

I used to pray fervently to become a saint after 
the model of St. Aloysius. I thank God I did not 
really ever want to be such a hopeless prig as that 
poor little Jesuit is pictured to have been by his 
biographers. I think I have always wanted to be 
hard-working, self-respecting, and decent, a lover of 
truth, and with a job I could put my back into. I 
thank God He did not give me what I asked for so 
mistakenly, but that so many of those inner dreams 
have been realized. 

_ It was a severe shock to my religious fervor some 
years after I had left the novitiate of the Passionists, 
to hear my former Master of Novices say in an inti- 
mate conversation, that all his life long as a priest he 
had found himself secretly dreaming of a little farm 
with a wife and children of his own to comfort him. 
His desire for the priesthood must have been deeper 
than this other, or I think he should have left the 
Order. In my own case as I pen these lines in my 
study I hear a beloved footstep in the kitchen and I 
see a pile of school books lying on the table beside me. 
This is what I always wanted most of all. My heart 
swells with gratitude and to my lips spring the words: 
Domine, dominus, noster, quam admirabile nomen tuum 


an univera terra. 
* * * 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 
' What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower: 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves thisjwrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with thee? 
Archbisnop Trench. 
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A Snow Parish and a Back Street 


F. C. Hoggarth 


PPNR|N his trip to the Arctic Donald MacMillan 
B @ Wi visited a tribe of Eskimos who numbered 
™ KM | 276, men, women and children. No one had 
Mek) ever visited them before. They had never 
heard of any other people. They thought they were 
the earth’s only inhabitants. Their narrow snow soli- 
tude was to them the world. 

The arrival of the traveler with the Scottish name 
must have been something of a shock—if shocks are 
possible at such low temperatures! Two hundred and 
seventy-six seems a manageable little world. The 
census there can hardly give much trouble! With no 
jealous foreign neighbors taxes should be reasonably 
low. International and racial complications will be 
unknown. There will be no foreign languages to 
learn and geography will be of the simplest—the sort 
we might have had if none of the explorers had ever 
lived. Neither Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe nor 
America will be found on their maps. 

A school girl once struggling with the map of 
Africa, expressed a fervent wish that Livingstone had 
never been born! Yet even so her. geography would 
have been a complicated affair compared to that of 
this Eskimo tribe. 

But how queer in such a world as this, with its 
huge populations, its hundreds of languages, its infi- 
nitely varied life, for two hundred odd people to imag- 
ine their bounded parish is the world! 

It is an illusion not confined to the Arctic. Tem- 
perate zones also have insular and untraveled minds 
that live in small worlds. Parochialism seems to 
thrive in most climates and is found in big cities as 
well as in small villages. A man does not necessarily 
live in a big world because he lives in a street in the 
heart of London or New York. He may live in a 
sufficiently small world in his slum or suburb—a 
world little wider than his street or office or shop. 
There may be no knowledge of and no interest in 
things beyond the local. 

One trouble of this attitude is, that it measures 
and judges the world by parish standards. Ways that 
differ from local ways seem inferior. People who differ 
seem peculiar people. 

Those whose knowledge is thus bounded, are ill 
equipped for the judging of many matters, yet often 
they do judge with much confidence. They speak as 
though they knew. That there may be more things 
in God’s world than are found in their parish philos- 
ophy does not occur to them. 

One who has lived all his days in a back street 
with an outlook of gray walls may be surprisingly 
dogmatic for instance about the representation of 
nature in art. He will turn down great pictures as 
impossible; the artist’s imagination, he will say, has 
run away with him; hills, fields or sea never so ap- 
peared since the world began! 

The writer once knew one who had much in- 
dulged in such back street judgments, and who was 
cured by a vision of a sunset behind the Langdale 
Pikes. What most impressed him was the purple 
grass on the slopes of the hills. Until then he had 


thought grass was always green. Had he seen a pic- 
ture with purple grass before that sunset vision he 
would have called it “all moonshine.” But the vision 
gave him a glimpse of unsuspected things possible in 
God’s world and he became less dogmatic. 

Religion has sometimes been set down as “all 
moonshine” by men who mistook their little parish 
of knowledge to be the whole world of truth. When 
Romanes, a famous scientist of a previous generation 
lost his faith, it was he said as though the universe 
had lost its soul of loveliness. When later he refound 
his faith, he confessed that the root of his trouble had 
been his one-sidedness. He had thought too much in 
terms of physics. He had made the physical his uni- 
verse and his doubt and denial was an aspect of that 
parochialism. 

Those who deny the reality of the spiritual, who 
say there is nothing in prayer and nothing in religion, 
do not thereby prove their breadth but their narrow- 
ness of mind. Confidence in denial may be merely 
another back street judgment. “He is wisest,’ says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘who denies least about the mystery 
of the universe.” 

Another trouble of this parochial spirit is the fre- 
quent impossibility of kindling interest, much less en- 
thusiasm, about great issues that lie beyond the parish. 
A local scandal arouses absorbed interest. A dispute 
as to who shall pay for the paving of a road, the repair 
of a bit of sea frontage, can kindle quite passionate 
concern. This enthusiasm for the comparatively 
trivial coupled with indifference for major concerns is 
both a problem and a peril. It makes life in some 
places a sore trial of spirit for any one who has caught 
a glimpse of the true dimensions of the world. One 
wearies of the insularity and little-mindedness of it all, 
with its underlying assumption that the parish is the 
world. What would not some give to escape from such 
a world. That they are more or less compelled to live 
in such an atmosphere is to them the greatest trial of 
life. They would run away if only they knew where 
to run to! For change of place does not necessarily 
ensure escape from the evil thing. 

Suppose a village workman migrates to a great 
city and goes to his trade union meeting, will he have 
escaped the parochial atmosphere, the illusion that 
mistakes a part for the whole? “My class right or 
wrong”’ whoever says it, is akin in spirit to those 276 
Eskimos who thought they were the world. A trade 
which says ‘‘My trade my politics” is thinking pa- 
rochially, setting a lesser before a greater interest. 

Lord Salisbury once told the undergraduates at 
Oxford or Cambridge to study large maps. Sane 
advice and a rare recipe for the cure of parochialism, 
for men of insular minds, whether leaders or followers, 
are a danger in the modern state. Politics once de- 
fined as ‘‘the science of the well being of the people,” 
requires wide outlook and ‘understanding and sym- 
pathy. To judge on these great issues a citizen needs 
a vision beyond that of his own village, or his trade, 
or his set, or even his nation. 

“‘Ain’t the world big?” said a child seeing some- 
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thing of its wide open spaces for the first time. We 
should aim to be not unworthy citizens of a big 
world. 

Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”) having in 
mind the ignorance and blind prejudice that in his 
day in the United States too often characterized the 
attitude of the North and East towards the South, 
once said that he thought neighbor knowledge was 
more important than most things taught at school. 
His Uncle Remus stories were a contribution to such 
neighbor knowledge—an effort to correct some forms 
of white parochialism. 

We do well to educate ourselves in that type of 
knowledge, as an escape from the parish sort of world 
and from the ignorances and prejudices that inevi- 
tably belong thereto. There is a curiously strong ten- 
dency for instance to despise people whose skins are 
differently colored or whose noses are differently shaped 
from ours. Such differences are apt to be stubborn 
barriers against neighbor knowledge. We may feel 
much too superior even to wish for such knowledge— 
an authentic sign of parochialism. 

If people outside our white parish look queer to 
us, it is well to remember that we look equally queer 
to them. An American or an Englishman in an up- 
country Chinese town creates no little amusement. 
Chinese children eye him curiously, run indoors and 
tell their mothers to come and look at a man with a 
bird’s beak instead of anose! For according to Chinese 
ideas a proper nose should be flat. Being parochial, 
they think English or American noses ugly and almost 
burst with suppressed laughter at the sight. 

Neighbor knowledge begins only as we press be- 
yond the differences that keep races apart. It should 
be sought most of all where our prejudices are strongest 
and where it is most difficult to get beyond the parish 
boundaries whether the parish be a race or a nation, 
a profession or a trade, a sect or a church. 

In religion it is not uncommon for men to regard 


their parish as a world. Of that parochial spirit have 
come many bigotries and excommunications. Relig- 
lous sectarianism has been and still is an impoverishing 
and narrowing thing. There are sects which relig- 
iously are under the illusion of that Arctic tribe. 
They alone, they think, are God’s children knowing 
the truth and following in the way. Some of them, it 
is rumored, having got to heaven imagine they are 
the only people there. Peter, according to a well 
known story, tells new-comers from other churches to 
pass quickly by their narrow enclosures lest they be 
disillusioned! 

The parochial spirit is even found among those 
who claim spacious sounding titles such as that of 
Catholic. A narrow and bigoted sectarianism charac- 
terizes not a few who in the phrase of Dr. Figgis 
adopt the Catholic idea in the spirit of the sacristy 
boy! And everybody is aware of it except those who 
practise it. What irony to be forever talking of being 
Catholic and yet forever thinking and acting in terms 
of some little Israel! 

Part of God’s great salvation is to save men from 
that spirit. At the root of that great word is the idea 
of enlargement and expansion. A saved man should 
at least be free from the sin of littleness, there should 
be about him something generous, tolerant, spacious- 
minded and big-hearted. Instead of having his parish 
for his world, he should claim the world for his parish. 
His house of life should have windows that open out 
on the whole world. That is possible wherever he 
lives. The true escape from parochialism is from 
within rather than from without. It comes not so 
much from change of residence as from change of 
spirit, though to be surrounded by spacious rather 
than narrow-minded people is no small help. Every 
Christian should seek to be such a spacious-minded 
help to every other Christian—each helping the other 
to think God’s great thoughts after Him and together 
to share His expansive purpose. 


What a Teacher Thinks About on Broadway 


John Leonard Cole 


ay % ARTOONIST BRIGGS has graphically pic- 
9 75) tured the mental operations of many crea- 
m ‘éyy| ‘tures in many situations, from ‘What a 
RS Mosquito Thinks About on a Bald Head’’ 
to “What a Window Washer on a Fortieth Floor 
Casement Thinks About Looking at a Fifth Avenue 
Parade’ but, up-to-date, the cerebral actions and re- 
actions of a preacher in the Great White Way have not 
been made the subject of his vivid sketches. It was, 
therefore, with some interest that I, finding myself for 
afew days and nights lodged in the very heart of this 
famous frivolity headquarters of the nation, took keen 
interest in checking up my own emotions and cogita- 
tions. Taking a cue from Gamaliel Bradford in his 
latest title “Life and I,’”’ I held my “ego” (or my “ego” 
held me, I am not sure which) at arm’s length and 
tried to catch and record the thoughts and feelings 
started within one whose mind had always been en- 
grossed with things of a Biblical, theological, interior 
nature, by the lights and lilting music, the crowds and 


the carousals of Broadway around Forty-Second 
Street. There were many so-called “hits” along the 
street those days and nights but the “hits” that regis- 
tered in my consciousness,—things that ‘“‘made a hit’ 
with me—rather than with the crowd, were the ob- 
jects of my closest attention and interest. 

For one thing, I found myself amazed at the 
determination of ‘‘a multitude no man can number” 
to be entertained. There, caught in the swirl of thou- 
sands, many of whose faces betrayed origins far from 
the junction of Forty-Second and Broadway, I re- 
flected upon the universality and the urgency of that 
cravifig for fun. From the corners of the earth they 
had been drawn there like moths to a candle by a 
deep-set desire for thrills. ‘‘For Laffin’ Out Loud,” 
one of the productions, was advertising its purpose; 
and that did seem to be the very serious and resolute 
quest of all the people crowded there. Every strata 
of society—paupers, preachers, plumbers, ignorant, 
intelligent, famous and infamous—all were there, and 
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all were bent on “‘laffin’ out loud” or laughing up their 
sleeve, or down their throats, or in any other direction 
or manner; eager to “try anything once” for the sake 
of a new tingle, a fresh thrill; craving entertainment 
which would enable them to forget the past and the 
future and, for this very present “‘to drive dull care 
away.” 

Here is an urge, I found myself saying “to me,” 
which appears to be as universal and as irresistible as 
the urge for food and mating. This longing for fun, 
to get a “kick” out of life, must be as strong as these 
other elemental passions of human nature. When men 
will spend nine billions a year for fun, invest millions 
in palaces of amusement, devote their lives and bodies 
assiduously to devising fresh ways to furnish multi- 
tudes their thrills; when multitudes of people will 
seek the centers of amusement not only on this but 
every other Broadway—there must be something here 
that can not be dismissed with a gesture of protest. 
There must be something as irradicable and incurable 
as Sabattier said the desire for God and religion was in 
man. This can not be entirely wicked, I found myself 
reflecting, this desire for an occasional thrill, to forget 
oneself and routine and to have a “‘good time.” Feel- 
ing sorry that many of this crowd of folks hungry for 
fun had no other source of satisfaction than these 
external things, the jazz-dance-drink-sex-show-way 
of getting their “kick” I felt sure that the quest in 
itself was not an inheritably vicious thing; a thing 


not to be anathematized, but to be considered with. 


serious thought, and, maybe, with prayer. 

There are, however, in these crowds that are wait- 
ing impatiently for the traffic lights to change, for the 
curtain to rise, for the wailing of the saxophone to 
start, two kinds of folks who are getting hurt in it all. 
The first are those who are making this Broadway the 
very aim and object of their existence, whose feet turn 
in toward it every night and find its light and excite- 
ment the very be-all and end-all of life. These incor- 
rigible ‘first nighters,” and last nighters who seem to 
have no higher object than matinee and screen artist 
worship, these are letting the tail wag the dog, and 
allowing what should be a side show to become a main 
event. For them, entertainment which should pro- 
perly be occasional and directed to the purpose of 
qualifying better for the hard work, has become the 
dominant desire. John Wesley, who never received 
much credit for cheerfulness of any sort, kept the right 
perspective on things when he declared “Religion has 
nothing sour, austere, unsociable, unfriendly init... 
are you for having as much cheerfulness as you can? 


So am I... . Do you refuse no pleasure but what is 
a hindrance or has tendency to some evil? It is my 
very thought.” 


The other class of pleasure seekers in this mob 
who are being rather hindered than helped through 
these many diversions for procuring thrills is made up 
of those who because of so many artificial and external 
means of entertainment that money can buy for them, 
are losing the ability to entertain themselves. Many 
of these, it appeared to me, who hurry up and down 
Broadway to find somebody else who can spring a joke 
or sing a song or do a dance or produce a drama that 
may arouse them from their ennui to a point of new 
interest, new life, and a fresh tingle of nerves, are 


maiming themselves. They are losing ‘their own 
powers of self-expression by having so much fun pro- 
duced by proxy. Watching a crowd of forty thousand 
pay $2.00 a seat to shout themselves hoarse over a 
national league game, consume hundreds of dollars 
worth of tobacco and soft drinks while they watch, 
it appeared to me that much greater good would come 
to these forty thousand if they could somehow be got 
down off the grand stand, bleachers and boxes and 
get to throwing baseballs and running bases for them- 
selves. Though it might come hard for some of the 
stout spectators, there is no doubt but that finally the 
individuals and the nation would be profited immense- 
ly more if these baseball fans would do their playing 
for themselves instead of paying Ruth and Hornsby 
to do it for them. It will be too bad for us when we 
turn over our joy-making and our recreations to a 
professional caste, well paid, as it will be a bad day 
for us when we turn over our thinking or our voting 
or our art to any one privileged group, while our 
creative faculties are left to atrophy—we the great 
majority merely putting nickels or dollars in the slot. 
Faculties, whether of amusement or serious work, men- 
tal or physical, which are continuously unused are 
bound to be lost; and thus, by failure to express our 
own fun, crack our own jokes, we degenerate into a 
nation of dumb-Doras. 

The surprising ability of a single name to attract 
a crowd and draw the shekels from the purses of the 
crowd, is another fact observed on Broadway that 
made a “hit” with me. At one spot on the street, I 
found a complete side of a great theatre covered with 
a banner on which was emblazoned one single name, 
“Harold Lloyd.’ That seemed to be enough; no 
mention of where or who he was, or what he was 
about to do. That single name brought a stream of 
gold into the box office below. And so the whole 
length of the street. What producers put into the 
powerful lights and the signs was not the name of 
plays but the name of players. In the case of music 
it was not the tunes that attracted attention but the 
name of those directors who led the musicians that 
played the tunes. Back of the names of screen stars, 
artists, directors, dancers, comedians, there was a 
whole world of achievement, hard work, growing suc- 
cess and popularity, of course; and all that the popu- 
lace desired to know or see was the name. That 
started them in hordes to see or hear the finished work 
of one whose name had become familiar in the house- 
holds and in the papers of a nation. 

Never so vividly did I sense the significance of 
the Hebrew use of that expression “name.” Through 
the Old Testament literature of that Semitic people, 
it occurs again and again the single “name” as sug- 
gestive of all the attributes and accomplishments of 
a person or god. 

“Tn the name of Jehovah of Hosts we will set up 
our banners,” for example, they would exclaim as they 
marched forth to battle. “In the name of Jesus, rise 
up and walk,” a descendant of those patriarchs de- 
clared to a lame man and with that same background 
of thought, we finish our Christian petitions, signi- 
fying that they are all made in the light of such 
character and desires as Christ and his God have, 
when we say “In Jesus’ name, Amen.”’ Then, in the 
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blazing light of these Broadway names, lifted high and 
cutting through the dark, new significance came into 
the vigorous stanza: 
I know of a land that’s sunk in shame 
And hearts that faint and tire, 
And I know of a name, a name, a name 
Can set the land on fire. 
Its sound is a brand, its letters flame; 
I know of a name, a name, a name 
Will set the land on fire. 


The final and most distinct “hit” this brilliant 
and boisterous Broadway made with me was gratitude 
that I did not have to find my regular source of happi- 
ness here. ‘‘A little goes a long way,’”’ was the em- 
phatic declaration as I turned my back upon the 
jostling throngs and the blazing illumination of the 
theatre district. All right “for a change.”’ Legitimate 
enough, as a means of unbending the taut bow, relax- 
ing the strained and fatigued mind and body, and with 
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the deliberate object of getting back to service with 
new resiliency and vigor. Satisfactory as a temporary 
matter of ‘“‘vitalized leisure,”’ to quote Professor Jacks. 
But as a regular and satisfying source of joy, it is a 
“broken cistern,” “‘meat which satisfieth not,” fitful 
and an utter failure. A devout prayer of thanksgiving 
my “‘ego”’ raised as I turned my face toward home and 
the parish; a prayer of thanksgiving for work aplenty, 
obstacles stubborn and problems hard enough to tax 
mind and body and spirit. For, in the daily job and 
the discipline of life and work, I knew well enough lay 
the real and abiding thrill of life. With fresh emphasis 
I repeated to my “‘self,”” well sated with the artificial 
forms of frivolity from which I was escaping, the 
trenchant dictum of the sage of Concord: “I look on 
that man as happy who when there is a question of 
success looks into his work for a reply, not into the 
market, not into opinion, not into patronage.”” And 
now I amend Emerson, “‘. . . not into Broadway.” 


The Young People and Their Fresh Air Work 


R. Stanley McConnell * 


H\OUR years ago at the annual Convention of 
the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., there was 
passed a recommendation which was to 

: develop into a noble work of Christian charity 
of which the whole denomination could be proud. 
This was the founding of the Clara Barton Fresh Air 
Camp at North Oxford. 

During the winter and spring of 1925-26 a call 
was sent to all Unions of the state for donations of 


money and “‘kiddie kits.”” Each “kiddie kit’’ was to 
contain clothing, bedding, eating utensils, and so forth, 
for, one child. The response was liberal and plans 
were made to open the camp. Several Unions volun- 
teered services, and bunks, sand pit, recreation rooms, 
and so forth were built at the Clara Barton Home, 
where the camp is located. The start was not auspi- 


*R. {Stanley |McConnell, of 555 Pleasant St., Worcester, 
Mass., is President of the Young People’s Christian Union of 
Massachusetts. 

In this effort to wipe out a deficit of $200 incurred in this 
noble work Edward K. Hempel, 40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts State Union also is taking an 
active interest. 


cious in quantity, but was in quality, of the work. 
Much of the funds had been used on improvements, 
and the camp was run for only two weeks. That 
camp was an absolute success, however, and fourteen 
little girls between the ages of seven and eleven went 
back home refreshed and improved by two weeks of 
good clean living in God’s “wide open spaces.”” En- 
couraged by success, the camp was run four weeks 
last year, with the result that twenty-eight children 
were helped to be better and stronger future citizens. 
During July of this year the camp was open and 
twenty-eight more children made happy. 

The camp has its own cook and head counselor 
who are paid workers. The latter, being trained in 
camp work, has charge of the children, their work and 
play. Under her supervision four counselors who are 
Unioners from various parts of the state and who 
volunteer their services, assist her. The children rise 
at 7.30 a. m. and retire at 7.30 p.m., and the program 
for the day is a busy one with periods for calisthenics, 
reed work, dramatic work, singing, recreation, a rest 
hour and a flag exercise at sunset. The food is plenti- 
ful and wholesome. One of the camp rules is that each 
child shall drink one quart of milk a day. 

The children are secured through Associated 
Charity, Welfare, or District Nursing organizations 
about the state. All are undernourished or under- 
privileged girls between the ages of seven to eleven. 
Some of our little visitors had never been into the 
country before. Great consternation prevailed during 
most of one day when a stray cow meandered about 
the grounds. Six of the fourteen girls at the camp 
had never seen a cow before. One little girl upon 
leaving camp at the end of her two weeks, ‘hoped 
she could come again as there is no grass where she 
lives and Daddy is too poor to buy milk.” Words 
fail to describe the benefits the children derive from 
the camp and the unbounded satisfaction to us, 
as workers, who are in closer touch with them. Sev- 
eral letters have come to us expressing appreciation 
of our fine work and wonderment at the improve- 
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ment which two short weeks of clean, out-door life had 
worked on various children. One little girl at the 
camp this year complained of headaches almost con- 
tinually and at times could not get out of bed. The 
writer, suspecting eye trouble, interested a friend who 
is an optician and we soon had others working enthu- 
siastically to take care of her ailment, with the result 
that she was fitted with correct glasses for a nominal 
sum. And for those who do not know what “soul 
satisfaction” is, I may best describe it as the feeling 
that came over me when we presented the glasses to 
her. Without them she had not been able to read 
letters one inch tall at a distance of ten feet. With 
them she could read a newspaper. Leaves of trees 
and blades of grass she had never seen clearly as the 
vision blurred them. Her father paralyzed, her mother 
nearly blind, it is necessary for her to be the main help- 
ing hand about the house, and by doing our little bit, 
she is a new being and can carry on with a new vision. 

Such is the Christian work of the Clara Barton 
Fresh Air Camp. For two years we have been success- 
ful in every way. This year we have finished our 
work with a deficit of $200. The bills are all current 
and must be paid at once. We want to carry on next 
year but this will be impossible unless we can clear 
up this year’s bills. Will not Universalists help the 
Union in this humanitarian work by a donation large 
or small? A worthy cause, commended and endorsed 
by such organizations as Kiwanis and Children’s 
Friend Societies, it is deserving of support. Contri- 
butions should be sent to Charles Wenzellberger, 16 
Melrose St., Arlington, Mass., or Milton A. Bemis, 
3 Mt. Vernon St., Worcester, Mass. 


* * * 


WHAT UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE 


=H CENTLY the King’ s Daughters of the Uni- 
4) versalist Church in Syracuse, N. Y., asked 
Rey. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., to address 
was} them upon “What Universalists Believe.” 
We are indebted to the Syracuse Post Standard for the 
following abstract of the notable address Dr. Betts 
made. 


One can not measure the ocean in a pint cup, nor describe 
a great spiritual faith in thirty minutes. There is another diffi- 
culty. No series of doctrines can express a great faith. A great 
faith is a great conviction about the meaning of life. It must be 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, red with our blood. 

It is something one lives by, and dies for if necessary. It is 
a driving energy which encloses one’s will for its accomplishment. 
There are three possible interpretations of the world and of 
human life and destiny. 

There is the traditional interpretation which assumes that 
the whole meaning and direction of the world and of human 
experience is all twisted and wrong. It declares that human 
nature is fallen and corrupt, and that only a miracle, only a super- 
natural interference with and reversal of the natural order of 
things, can save the world and man from everlasting disaster. 

Only those who, by accepting this supernatural interference 
are regenerated can hope for happiness hereafter. As for the 
great mass of mankind outside of this supernatural redemption, 
the less said the better. 

There is the materialistic or pseudo-scientific interpretation 
of the world. In the beginning there was a mysterious substance 
composed of atoms and energy. In this substance were certain 
self constituted resident qualities. Somehow, these atoms and 
energy and resident forces, through a fortunate or unfortunate 
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adaptation and co-operation, produced the world and all that 
is in it. 

Consciousness, mind and thought are the climax of this 
cosmic process. But all is transient and temporary. In the end 
all will dissolve like the baseless fabric of a dream and return 
again to that original, unconscious substance, there to begin 
again, to repeat the process forever. 

The third interpretation we may describe as prophetic 
idealism. In the beginning was God. In Him was spiritual intel- 
ligence. He is the ultimate reality, the Spirit in all things. 
Creation is the expression and symbol of His thoughts. The 
world and human experience are the unfolding of those thoughts. 
The whole cosmic process is therefore at Heart, spiritual. 

The world is on the way. Growth, expansion, and evolution 
are the story of the unfolding and direction of spiritual purpose. 
There is the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming of things 
to come. Man is a climber; he is an incurable idealist. He 
dreams, but is never content. In him is the law and energy of 
the prophetic idealism which is the divine purpose in creation. 

An old saint said that man can not be content, for he was 
made for God. God is the ideal. The ideal is the Infinite in 
whose image man is made. Lowell said of Lincoln that nature 
made the man, then broke the mold. Nature with God made 
Jesus, then broke the mold. He is the Man that is to be when 
God has made the pile complete. 

Our Universalist faith rests on this whole cosmic process. 
This faith does not depend upon miracles. For it, the super- 
natural, is the other side of the natural. This cosmic process, 
this prophetic idealism, this purpose of God which is the law of 
our growth, creates a blessed confidence in the future and for- 
ever. 

Stanley Baldwin said, a few weeks ago, that while we work 
sometimes in fog or twilight, if we did not believe that some time, 
even though it be a million years away, we could bring about 
the kingdom of God on earth, it would not be worth while to be 
even the prime minister of the British empire. 

Universalists do not claim any monopoly of truth, but they 
do say with a conviction that is unconquerable that it is the faith 
which the prime minister of the British empire formulates which 
gives meaning and purpose to human existence. It is all a blessed 
and holy confidence in that loving kindness and tender mercy 
of Almighty God which never fails. 

* * & 
THOSE MULTILATERAL TREATIES 
Herbert E. Benton 


I am sure it is not necessary to call the attention of any 
reader of the Leader to the treaties which the United States and 
fifteen other nations are negotiating, treaties so important and 
far reaching that they may well be called epoch-making. 

Never before have any nations announced that they will 
renounce the appeal to war to settle their differences; never 
before have any people declared that they will never invoke any 
except pacific means to decide disputes that may arise. 

Surely we are amazed and joyous almost beyond expression 
at this evidence of increasing international amity. And pardon- 
ably proud that our own country is taking such a leading position 
in this great venture. 

Prayers of thanksgiving will be in all our hearts when the 
representatives of the contracting powers meet, probably in 
Paris, to affix their signatures to thie document which may well 
be considered historic. 

But does this mean that there will never be any more wars? 

Common sense will tell us that there is still much to do ere 
this Utopia is achieved. 

At once we shall bear in mind that these treaties must be 
ratified by the United States Senate before they become the law 
of the land. Therefore our first duty is to inform our senators 
as to our desire in this matter. We hope every reader of the 
Leader and every Universalist, as soon as Congress convenes, 
and the treaties are laid before it, will send a letter or telegram 
to their own representatives in the Senate urging an affirmative 
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vote. The voice of the people back home will determine the. 


result. 

And after that? We have had some distressing experiences 
in this country. Many thought that the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment ended the long fight between the liquor traffic 
and the forces striving for the overthrow of the power of King 
Alcohol, and complacently they turned the page assuming that 
the former chapter was ended and henceforth there would be no 
more trouble with liquor. What a tragic awakening! 

Such history must not be allowed to repeat itself. 

Without detracting one iota from the stirring and striking 
value of this step toward the goal of peace on earth we must not 
be fooled into thinking that with the signing of these treaties the 
goal is reached. 

This will be a step in advance, perhaps the most momentous 
the children of men have ever taken, but it is only a step; we 
will even admit that it is a stride, but others are necessary ere 
we have arrived. 

The objector to this plea may call our attention to the fact 
that the draft of the treaty states categorically that war is re- 
nounced as an instrument of national policy and the contracting 
parties will resort to none except pacific means to settle their 
disputes, and these words seem to have the assurance of finality. 

But there have been explanations already to the effect that 
these treaties do not take from any nation the right of self defense. 
Moreover our statesmen have declared that members of the 
League of Nations who sign these treaties have not abrogated 
their pledges made under the Covenant of the League in accor- 
dance with which they promise to go to the relief of a member 
which is the victim of aggressive assault. 

But what is self defense? Was any war of recent years ever 
waged except on that plea? All the nations engaged in the great 
war affirmed that they were defending their own integrity and 
life. 

If we could be sure that every nation would wait until its 
own soil were invaded before it appealed to arms that would 
add much validity to the assumption that these treaties will 
actually abolish war, but under stress of passion, driven by 
wild fears, it is conceivable that some nation may, as others have 
in the past, invade the territory of a prospective enemy in order 
to forestall the attack it anticipates, and thus to defend itself. 
And the fat is in the fire again, and the conflagration has begun. 

Without doubt this achievement which we see within reach 
now will lift the nations to a higher plane of international under- 
standing and justice; future wars will be more unlikely and will 
be longer delayed. But this will be because these treaties are 
the result of a clearer appreciation of our status in the world as 
members of one family. There is more friendliness between na- 
tions than ever before; were that not true this magnificent ges- 
ture which is leading us so far would not have been made. 

And that points the way to the next steps which are to 
foster international good-will; to actively and aggressively get 
away from all provincialism and jingoism and to strengthen the 
ties that bind. More and more to appreciate the worth of other 
peoples; more and more to deal justly and walk humbly before 
other nations. 

Furthermore, there are potent causes of international fric- 
tion, fear, distrust, as operative to-day as ever, perhaps even 
more provocative of antagonism, as for example, the struggle for 
raw materials and the effort to secure markets. Every citizen 
should make himself conversant with these causes of war, eco- 
nomic, social, racial, religious, and should seek also to discover 
and apply the remedies so far as is within his power. 

And this means thought and education in every church, by 
every fireside. Peace will still need its advocates and protago- 
nists. 

The Federal Council of Churches realizes the need of the 
morrow. I have just been reading the advance copy of the Ar- 
mistice Day pamphlet which will be issued by the Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will. 

This pamphlet will of course feature the multilateral treaties; 
it will also tell us what we should do next. j 


May I now urge every minister in our fellowship to make 
his plans to observe Armistice Day with a service which will 
breathe the lofty spirit of Christian brotherhood at work among 
the nations. 

There will be especial cause for this observance this year, 
first because this is the tenth anniversary of the cessation of the 
war and second because the anniversary falls on Sunday. 

We shall hope to place this pamphlet in the hands of every 
minister and we trust it will be found useful. 


* * * 


A FABLE 
Jefferson Paine 


An old man sat upon a rock, I at his feet. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘‘my hopes are gone, my strength 
has left me as a bird its cage, and there is nothing left but a few 
more empty days. Let me tell you something that may save 
you bitter steps. 

“When I was young, up from my bed of dissatisfaction and 
out of this vale of tears I arose, determined to go beyond the 
gates of misery and iniquity never to rest until I lay at the feet 
of God in Paradise. Day after day, I plodded the dusty roads, 
past cities, towns, and human habitations, my eyes on a distant 
vision and my ears deaf to all the clamors of noise. 

“But one day, as I did journey so, my attention was invaded 
by the tense excitement which seemed to electrify the air in a 
certain city called Athens. Upon questioning an inhabitant I 
learned that the center of attention was a placid old man in the 
city jail, named Socrates. Socrates, they said, was guilty of 
having used his reason and had publicly asserted what was 
reasonable. He had been offered his life if he would retract his 
statements, and death if he clung to them. It seems that he 
clung to them, for when I reached the jail, already his eyes were 
fixed like glass. his lips cold as dew, and death which he had 
drunk in a cup of hemlock danced triumphant in the chambers 
of his heart. ‘Be of good cheer,’ he had told his sorrowing friends, 
‘for they are not killing Socrates.’ 

“T journeyed on; but my thoughts did not go. 

“Years passed after this incident, and I went on as before. 
But one day my attention was again thwarted by a great multi- 
tude who followed a prisoner bearing a heavy cross. Overcome 
by curiosity, I questioned one of the mob and was told that the 
prisoner was one unpatriotic vagabond named Jesus who had 
gone about among the Jews telling them that they must love 
their Roman enemies. I followed to see what was going to hap- 
pen and before long the soldiers in authority called a halt, 
planted the cross in the earth and nailed this Jesus to it. I ven- 
tured nearer to the center of excitement and heard the victim 
in his agony utter strange words that I had never heard before: 
‘Father, forgive them; they are ignorant.’ And as I turned to 
go, these words seemed to stick in my ears. 

“T walked on until night, for soon I should be out of this 
den of humanity and into the silent spaces on my quest for God.”’ 

The old man paused. I had been on the borders of the 
vasty desert surrounded by the solemn night, and I had for- 
gotten that he was there. 

““My son,” the old man continued, “‘to make a long story 
short, I shall not tell all that happened afterwards. That very 
night I lost my taste for such a land as Paradise, and did not care 


to make acquaintance with such a fellow as God must be, away 


out there in His lonely kingdom. . . . The wind that night I 
shall never forget. It seemed full of the voices of two martyrs; 
it spoke of truth and love. There was not a cloud that night, 
and the moon seemed to flood the earth with nothing but love, 
and the stars pierced the darkness in such a way as daggers of 
truth stab through ignorance and fear. . . The next day I did 
not journey far. I was searching for God; but I was thinking 
only of these two brave men who had died. Died for what? 
Had they really died? Or had they merely been killed? But I 
said I would not tell all. 

“I did not journey much farther. God, I decided, could 
remain where he was; and Paradise—well, it did not interest me. 
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A world where such words as those I had heard from the lips of 
these dying men was where I wanted to live. And the men who 
killed those martyrs needed more such victims. 

“And as I journeyed back with my eyes about me and my 
ears awake, I saw flowers along the road and heard the song of 
birds. Son, remember.” 


* * * 


ONE GOOD USE FOR HOLIDAYS 


There ought to be new appraisals of one’s work, if not of 
one’s whole life and spirit and purpose, during the summer 
months. If we do not get what we would call an out-and-out 
and thoroughgoing and altogether-worth-while holiday, most of 
us do get off for a little time with a minimum of our work and 
responsibility following us and where we can look back upon the 
thing we have been doing and the life we have been living and 
the character we have been building up with some little degree 
of detachment. We ought to make that look somewhat search- 
ing and the judgment we form from it as intelligent and clear- 
visioned as we can. 

When we are in the thick of things duties and responsibilities 
press with most of us and we haven’t much time or the requisite 
temper and attitude to study and scrutinize ourselves. And on 
the whole it is probably just as well that we haven’t. Self- 
searching can be overdone. But it can be underdone, too, and 
without some of it, honestly and courageously done, life is likely 
to fail of its best and highest. Our methods of living our life 
and doing our work need review, the spirit and aims that actuate 
and control us ought to be looked into afresh and with wide-open 
and unprejudiced eyes; the thing we are doing and becoming 
needs to be examined in the light of some high idealism and lofty 
purpose. 

With the little changes that summer brings we ought to be 
able to stand off a little and look at ourselves going by and judge 
of our work in all its relations as if it were not we who were doing 
it. Looking at it in that fresh and detached way we may dis- 
cover some better and more fruitful ways of doing what we have 
been trying to do; we may see anew some high ambition that 
once moved us but that has almost dropped and faded from our 
sight; we may make the disconcerting discovery that we have 
burdened ourselves with so many trivialities that we have almost 
lost singleness of purpose and the aim to make of life one fine 
achievement. The whole process and plan of living may need 
some revision, or at least it may need readjusting and a measure 
of toning up into a new plane of purpose and ambition. 

If we can get a little while away from work and respon- 
sibility, and especially if we can spend that little while in close 
touch with nature and away from some of the things which 
distract, we should use the time and opportunity in trying 
honestly to understand the life we are living, judge of its worthi- 
ness and value in the light of all things that matter most, and 
try to make some rededication of it to that which seems highest 
and best.—The New Outlook ( United Church of Canada). 


* * * 
ALGIERS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
An Algerian mechanic—a son of Biskra date-farmers, a for- 


mer despatch rider against Abd-el-Krim, now an automobile - 


worker in Paris whose passion is “‘le sport’’—fitly led the cosmo- 
politan van in the Olympic Marathon. With a Chilian second, a 
Finn third and the Japanese Yamada fourth, the event was a 
triumph for small nations. El] Ouafi had to wear the colors of 
France. But there will not be an oasis or bazaar from Fez to 
Mecca where the triumph of the Arab will not be jubilantly dis- 
cussed. The staying power of the desert runner made him the 
first of a southern race to win in twenty-eight years, and proved 
that an African could all but shatter the best European record. 

It is feats like this which do most to justify the Olympic 
Games. The more truly they become world competitions, the 
harder distant and little nations press America, the British Em- 
pire and Scandinavia, the better. Some of the methods by which 
world competition has been stimulated are decidedly dubious. 
To encourage everybody, the sports have been stretched to in- 


clude skiing and skating, polo and curling, bicycling and lacrosse. 
Soccer went in some time ago, and canoeing in 1924. But the 
whole world has now followed England and America in devotion 
to sport. South America turns out soccer teams that sweep the 
lists; France takes the world’s palm in tennis. It is pleasant to 
see the list of little countries which have scored unofficially at 
Amsterdam—a list which includes even the Philippines and Haiti. 
We may hope the time will come when no country can be so sure 
of winning as the United States has been. It will be a good thing 
for world athletics and a good thing for us.— New York World. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED' THE SAGE 
The Parable of Things That Do Not Last 


I sojourned in a Certain Place, and abode there long enough 
to know some of my Neighbors, albeit that Place was not my 
Home. And one of my Neighbors was a Sweet Young Thing, 
and the Holy Bible doth command us to Love our Neighbors. 
Which same I did. 

And I think that she rather liked me. For it came to pass 
as she went by my Window, that sometimes she waved toward 
me, or called out to wish me a Good Morning. And now and 
again she brought of the Flowers that were in the Garden at her 
home, and placed them in a Vase upon my Mantel. 

And she came upon a morning, and cast out the flowers 
that she had left there on a Previous Day, and filled the Vase 
with Fresh Water, and put in the Flowers that she had brought. 

And she said, They are Lovely, but they do not Last. 

And I said, My dear, let us thank God for the Joys that 
Abide, and thank Him also for the Joys that do not Last. 

And she asked, Would it not be better if they Lasted? 

And I said, What were the flowers that thou didst bring me 
last? 

And she said, They were Lilacs. 

And I said, And what hast thou brought me now? 

And she said, They are Iris. 

And I said, Is it not fortunate that the Lilacs were ready 
to be disposed of so that we might possess one more form of 
Beauty? : 

And she inquired, Would it not be better if both did Last? 

And I said, I think not. Were it better that the petals of 
all flowers were of Tin or Zine, painted with non-corrosive Paint? 

And she said, I think that would be Horrid. 

And I said, That also would appear to be the Opinion of 
God. 

And I said, Flowers were not made to last, but to be enjoyed, 
and to give room for other joys. And Musick is not made to 
Last. And Rainbows are not made to Last. Most of Beauty 
is Evanescent, and that is One Good Thing about it. 

And she inquired, Why must things Change and Decay? 

And I said, To make room for other forms of Loveliness. 
The Joys of Childhood do not Last, but give place to those of 
Youth. And Youth passeth swiftly, but Mature Life hath its 
Better Joys. And Age is not Joyless, unless we sinfully will that 
it shall be so. 

And she said, Doth not Love last? 

And I said, My friend Saint Paul was accustomed to say 
that three things Last—namely, Faith, Hope, and Love—and 
the best of these is Love. 

And she said, Then do I and thou have something that will 
abide. 

And I said, Amen. God grant it may be so. For thou also 
art a Flower, and a Fair One. 

And the day was the brighter because she had been there. 


* * * 


Two negroes were telling about their ability to see and hear. 
The conversation was something like this: 

“Does you see dat house ober dar on de horizon?”’ 

“T sees it.” 

“Well, can you see dat fly walkin’ round on de roof?” 

“Can’t say as I kin, but I heahs de shingles crack when he 
steps on ’em.’’—The Locomotive. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. LOWRY CORRECTS STATEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of the Leader for June 16, there appeared a 
communication from myself regarding your editorial of May 5. 
In this communication, I made certain statements regarding the 
Christian Church and its proposed merger with the Congrega- 
tionalists. In the issue of the Leader for June 30, there appeared 
a reply from William G. Fletcher of Brooklyn, stating that he 
believed I was in error and had confused the Christian denomi- 
nation with the Disciples. 

I have delayed replying to this because I desired to make 
certain of my position before writing. Now I find that Mr. 
Fletcher is correct, and I was in error upon that point. The 
church here goes under the name of the Christian Church, and 
many of its members assured me that its denominational loyalty 
was to the Christian denomination. But after much effort I 
finally have it authoritatively stated that this church is affiliated 
with the Disciples Church, not the Christian. Therefore, I wish 
to withdraw my statements regarding the Christian denomina- 
tion. I am not sure that I ever have come in contact with a 
Christian Church, for the Disciples use this term so freely that 
those with which I have been in contact may have been Disciples 
instead of Christian. Knowing nothing about the Christian 
denomination, I certainly am not in a position to comment on it, 
and I crave the pardon of its members for my former statements. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. WALKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I as one of the ministers serving in the state of New 
York beg the privilege of saying just a word in regard to Dr. 
Walker. 

To me his tragic passing was a laying down of his life upon 
the field of service. If the work of a parish minister is hard and 
often-times discouraging, the work of a superintendent must be 
even more so. He is the shepherd of the shepherds, bearing the 
burden not of one parish but of all the parishes, and the man at 
their head. 

One thing that marked Dr. Walker was his loyalty to his 
ministers. One of the marks of that loyalty was the work that 
he did for a ministers’ pension. How often we hear some one 
say, “There ought to be a ministers’ pension as a matter of justice 
to the men who, with their wives have borne the burden and heat 
of the day’s work and when the night comes can work no longer.”’ 
Dr. Walker said it, but was not content with saying it. He did 
something about it. In season and out of season he urged the 
fund upon the people and churches of the state, and they re- 
sponded. He lived to see this fund established and working. 
It is a help to the small parishes, for it means a sense of security 
to the minister who serves them at a small salary, who can not 
hope to save enough to meet the rainy day ahead. This pension 
fund is a monument to Dr. Walker. 


All honor then to a man who carried on until he somehow ~ 


reached the breaking point and could go no farther. 
George C. Boorn. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


* * 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE CREDULITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has grieved me very deeply to hear that a religious paper 
has stained its pages by eulogizing the Japanese vivisector Nogu- 
chi, noted for extreme cruelty, an instance of which to helpless, 
trusting hospital patients you will find on page one of folder 
enclosed. How much harm it has done for a religious paper to 
endorse him would be difficult to estimate, whether as to “them 
that were entering in, ye hindered,” or in encouraging other vivi- 
sectors to perpetrate atrocious acts of cruelty. 


Perhaps like many others, your ideas as to what vivisection 
really is are vague, but do you not feel you should inform your- 
self about pesons before sanctioning in a religious paper acts 
worthy only of inmates of Hades. 

How Noguchi died I do not know, but have read that 
Claude Bernard, a notoriously cruel French vivisector, tossed 
to and fro upon his death bed, repeating over and over again the 
terrible words—‘“‘ Hopelessly lost.’’ Hopelessly lost.’’ Some years 
after his death a search was made for his descendants, and his 
daughters were found to be keeping a shelter for animals. One 
of them asked not to be disturbed, saying that she was atoning 
for her father’s work. How fearful must have been the suffering 
of these women during the thirty years their unspeakable father 
spent in vivisection. 

I trust you will feel as I would in your place, and try in 
every possible way to make all the reparation you can for the 
great harm done to religion. 

M.J. Yarrow. 

Portland, Me. 


eee € 


THIS IS WHAT WE ARE AFTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Upset! Indignant! 

When I took the car to-night at Massachusetts Avenue 
station, I began to read the new Leader. The next I knew I was 
not at Putnam Square where I should have alighted, but away 
off at Harvard College. Unless you can make your paper some- 
what less absorbing, please cancel my subscription. 

Protestingly yours, 
Universalist. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


KICKS US BECAUSE HE LOVES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Bravo for Ellwood Nash! Oh Boy! but he has hit the nail 
so fairly and squarely on the head that the stars come out! 

My quarrel with you right along has been your taking in 
your horns and calling yourself and our paper “‘Christian.’’ The 
term means so many things, and so many of them carry an 
import to be both doubted and denied to-day, that it means 
nothing upstanding nor distinctive. : 

Your kindly, whimsical, tolerant spirit sometimes moves me 
to tears and anon to chuckles and genuine joy-smiles. It is 
Jesus-like, but it isn’t Christian. It is Universalist through and 
through; it is humanitarian; it is pagan and Greek and Ameri- 
can and modernist, broad, generous and wholesome; it is inclu- 
sivist—and that is Universalism as the brains of to-day would 
interpret the term. 

You never yet have told us why you changed the name of 
the paper from Universalist to Christian. Many of us wish that 
you would and think that you ought. Once you printed a promise 
of it. Come on out with it. If you made the change as a sop 
to unity, to denominational amity, I for one think that you have 
trailed our glorious banner in the dust. 

Rather than patting ourselves on the back at the thought 
that other denominations have caught up with us we ought to 
be a bit ashamed of ourselves that we have let them. A com- 
placent regularity is of the nature of an anodyne. We erstwhile 
have been an irritant and something of an elixir and we should 
keep on being nothing else. 

I know how hard it is to break camp and to trek toward the 
free and open spaces. I also know the joy and the value of it. 
Some of your beliefs (mostly theological) give you great satis- 
faction. In your hectic, harassed, haul-pulling existence as an 
editor you have need, I know, of consolation, perhaps of intellec- 
tual opiates, but, in a scientific age has any man a right to take 
refuge in beliefs, mere beliefs, however personally cherished and 
long-standing they are with him? 
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In some of your sly digs at the humanists you turn your 
back upon your own best spirit and your highest, most generous 
principles. Maybe the humanists have the future with them 
as securely as had the Universalists of past generations. Who 
knows? 

If I did not love you I would not thus kick you in the shins. 
Now it is your turn to crack my cranium. Let’s have a merry 
fight for the fun of it and to keep the atmosphere electric. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Westwood, Mass. 


* * 


HOW MANY UNIVERSALISTS ARE UNIVERSALIST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In regard to Dr. Nash’s recent article about using the word 
Universalist, I agree, with reservations. I wonder how many 
members of the Universalist Church are entitled tocall themselves 
either universalist or Christian. Most Universalists are high 
tariff Republicans. When you get right down to it is any high 
tariff Republican universalist in his philosophy? Is he not quite 
willing that the rest of the world should go to the devil if only he 
can draw his dividends? Are there many Universalists well 
known for support of the World Court or League of Nations? 
A few ‘‘cranks”’ yes, but the rank and file, how about them? 

Then there is the race problem. Do Universalists show up 
any better than the other church members in regarding the pleas 
of Negroes and Japanese for life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? 

Are Universalists interested in the struggle of the laboring 
man for decent working and living conditions? Not so anybody 
would notice it. A few feeble yips from the Leader around Labor 
Day and then a discreet silence for another twelve months. 

I am a life long Universalist and have an affection for the 
church but some of these folks who talk so loud about devotion 
to the Universalist Church make me a little tired. I don’t mean 
Dr. Nash for he has done work which entitles him to have his 
say even if he is pulling chestnuts out of the fire for a lot of small 
men and aged ladies. 

The funniest thing I have ever seen is the fear a lot of 
“broad Universalists’’ have that they may be asked to unite 
forces with the Congregationalists or Methodists or Unitarians 
or other people. They throw fits over even combining in a federa- 
tion. The yelling we have heard for years about being left out 
of the Y. M. C. A. or the Federal Council is being forgotten 
because of the yelling about our being ‘‘swallowed up.”’ 

When you get down to it, probably Universalists are as 
religious as the average, but even at that they haven’t much 
margin to go on. We and the Unitarians set great store by the 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It is mighty 
important for us to say the thing right. We think we are eman- 
cipated but we are slaves to our own form of words. And yet 
we complain when the orthodox do this. 

How about those who say and do not? I think Universalists 
have a future but only because I believe that they will find out 
through hard knocks that Christian churches to amount to any- 
thing must actually practise the religion of Christ. This means 
not caring ‘‘tuppence’’ what happens to them or their name or 
their glory and caring as Jesus cared about what is happening 
to God’s children in Africa, in Chicago slums, in the coal fields 
and in the mansions of the rich. 

Would-be Universalist. 
* * 


DR. WALKER NOT ONE TO DODGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

George Delbert Walker was my friend, and, during an 
eight-year pastorate in New York state, my chief. His suicide 
is incredible to me not only because I was with him at St. Law- 
rence in June when his accomplished daughter graduated and 
where he appeared in his usual good spirits, but because the 
whole slant of the man was toward iife and its abundant living. 
Knowing nothing of that last week, I believe that something 
snapped in Dr. Walker’s mind; he was not himself, he could not 


have been. With Dr. Atwood, I believe his act was not premedi- 
tated. He was never the type to dodge responsibility. He had 
known the self-discipline of a severe illness. 

George Walker was young in years and in spirit. Neither 
mossback nor radical he made a perfect superintendent of our 
denomination. He was enough of a practical business man to 
discourage wild projects. He was enough of a mystic to reach 
for new ways to old ends. He could preach. In a group of 
friends he was silent as to his own accomplishments but eager to 
boost his boys who were doing things throughout the state. He 
understood human nature and became a father confessor to his 
troubled clients, both lay and clerical«- He was one of those 
men you liked to be around and have around. No man in a 
place of leadership had less of what the world tersely describes 
as bunk and blah. 

The young men loved him, and the older men blessed him 
for his interest in them which was evidenced in a real way in his 
devotion to the ministers’ pension fund which, in his jurisdiction, 
has become decently large and is being judiciously administered. 
Dr. Walker’s long tenure in New York is his obituary; the 
strength and loyalty of the churches in his charge is his monu- 
ment. His bereaved family possesses the recollection of his 
quality, but they will never know the wide influence he exerted 
always in the interests of the good life. As one who was gently 
forbidden by George Walker to speak any praise of him to his 
face or in his presence, let me record this tribute where it may 
be read by those who knew him not. I can almost feel him peer- 
ing over my shoulder and saying, ‘‘Now listen, Rose, that’s out, 
decidedly.”’ This time I must overrule my old chief. 

William Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 

* * 
WHY WOULD IT BE DYNAMITE IN THE LEADER? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending in this letter some of my thoughts on a matter 
now much talked about, but little thought about, in these days. 
Prohibition has befuddled more Christians than anything else in 
my time. : 

This is not for the Leader. It would act like a stick of 
dynamite there. If printed at all it must be in some bomb- 
proof paper. Prohibition has proved to be the most deadly 
enemy the temperance cause has ever encountered. It has dis- 
placed and spiked all the guns with which we were fighting the 
“demon Rum.” It has substituted for free will and the moral 
forces, which alone can move the soul to action, an artificial 
scheme which is about as effective as an act of Congress abolish- 
ing the law of gravitation. 

When you have read this paper I will thank you to return it. 

IBVAS 


s 


THE GREAT INFIDEL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After rereading several times your ‘‘Several Kinds of Athe- 
ists,” in the Leader of June 23, with complete sympathy and agree- 
ment, I find it has awakened in my mind a definition of ‘‘atheist’’ 
and “‘infidel’’ I worked out for myself many years ago. 

Since, in the common mind, these two words, “‘atheist,’’ “‘in- 
fidel,”’ are synonymous, I prefer the word “‘infidel,’’ in analyzing 
and clarifying a certain type of psychology and character. 

The great infidel is not the man or woman who denies the 
existence of an intelligent Supreme Being; is not the one who 
denies the existence of immortality (in heaven or hell) for any 
human soul; is not the one who repudiates the spiritual authority 
and leadership of Jesus; is not even the one who with an oath 
execrates and condemns the church and its people and every 
“sacred’”’ thing. 

The great infidel is the man, the woman, who with the lips 
confesses belief in an infinitely wise, powerful, all-loving Heavenly 
Father, a Lord and Master who went about doing good, forgiving 
the sinful, strengthening the weak and binding up the broken- 
hearted—and, in their contacts with the men and women whom 
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they meet every day always look for the evil rather than the 
good, to whom evil rumor is proof of moral guilt, who are willing 
to condemn and persecute those who differ from themselves, and 
who consider it God’s service to crucify to the uttermost those 
who have temerity and courage to withstand them. It has never 
dawned upon their sterile minds and hearts and souls that if 
they can not “love man (good, bad, and indifferent) whom they 
have seen, how can they love God whom they have not seen?” 
These are those who have ordered the world’s St. Bartholomews; 
who have ‘‘fiddled’’ while the Romes, and its heretics, have 
burned! Alas! Alas! God in His wisdom, we must not forget, 
permits every individual, truth and cause to serve and work at 
the mercy of these ‘‘unmoral”’ (like the animals knowing neither 
right nor wrong) men and women. 
Thomas B. Payne. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
* * 


APPRECIATES THE NATURE ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to say just a word in appreciation of your nature 
talks and walks. I read the Leader regularly, but I read the 
nature things first. 

This spring I was awakened by a flock of robins, Sunday, 
March 25, 6.15 a. m. I got right up and took my glasses and 
went out. There were eight or nine robins, also saw a fox spar- 
row and two song sparrows. 

That afternoon I went about a mile away to a swamp where 
I saw fox, swamp and song sparrows; there seemed to be hun- 
dreds down in the swamp. 

Then along the first of April I’ll hear a song early. The 
brown thrasher will be perched on top of our radio pole. Still a 
little later I’ll wake up perhaps 5 a. m., to hear a song. The cat- 
bird is up on the pole singing. He used to come every year and 
sit up there. 

Then early some morning I go to the kitchen door and some- 
thing is scratching in the leaves and ‘‘Chewink, chewink,” says 
he. It is just as if they came to speak to me personally and say, 
“Hello, we’re back again.”” It was so cold this spring that I 
missed the migration of warblers. 

Usually I see magnolia, myrtle and chestnut-sided—dozens 
of them. I did have a white-crowned sparrow in my garden. 
Saw him two different days. Also saw the black-throated blue 
for the first time in Dalton, May 7. : 

G.B. 

Springfield, Mass. 

* * 


MR. LOVEJOY ANSWERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. George L. Mason of Orange is right on one point at least, 
that it is useless for us to carry on our discussion. But I have a 
parting, friendly word to offer, a bit of “common ground” to 
propose that we might meet on—to visit the sick, the aged, and 
encourage them, to visit the poor and help them, to instruct 
others in Christ’s ways, and give all one has, for the benefit of 
others. Will you meet me there? 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 

* * 


THE KAW MENACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A member of the Kaw tribe has been nominated by the 
Republican Party to the vice-presidency. Should the Repub- 
licans win, but one life stands between a Kaw and the presidential 
chair. Do our people know the history of the Kaws? Have 
they never read the frightful stories of the Indian wars? Do 
they know that the Indian tribes, and especially the Kaws, have 
never formally expressed regret for their treatment of the whites? 
Do they know that it is still the firm but secret purpose of those 
tribes to reconquer this country and win it back to barbarism? 
If not, then it is high time that they be informed and aroused to 
a sense of the awful menace. It must not be again. Our peaceful 
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valleys must never again resound to the hideous war-cry of the 
Kaw. Let us arouse the whites to the peril of the hour and to 
the defense of their wives and homes. Let us call them to save 
their children from the bloody scalping-knife of the Kaw 
warrior. 
Miles Standish Dobbin. 
Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


THE FELCH FAMILY OF VERMONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading ‘“The God of Things as They 
Are,” by Geo. C. Felch, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. I think it in order 
to express appreciation of both message and messenger. 

While located at St. Johnsbury some years since, we knew 
that our church circle was blessed by many exceptionally fine 
characters. Two among those rare souls were Carlton Felch and 
George C. Felch. 

Carlton Felch, father of the present president of the Ver- 
mont and Province of Quebec Convention, is now gathered to 
the fathers. He was an able, lovable man with a fine sense of 
humor. His face shone as did the face of Moses when he talked 
with God. In Y. P. C. U. meetings, where he invariably talked, 
Carlton Felch revealed to me one or two unforgetable applica- 
tions of our own faith. 

The son possessed that same sense of humor and rare charac- 
ter that were as a rich inheritance. After reading the article 
in the Leader it would be unnecessary for me or any other, to 
stress his ability and spiritual insight that make us all debtors. 

Mr. Editor, may their tribe increase. And why not say 
these things now and to-day? 

B.F. Butler. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

* * 


TO AND FROM THE MANAGER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here’s the kind of letter that makes the editorial heart 
rejoice: 

“T have thought quite seriously of discontinuing my Leader, 
feeling I could hardly afford it. But I have enjoyed it for so 
many years, and get so much information and so many good 
thoughts from it, that I have finally decided I can not afford to 
do without it, so I am enclosing check for two-fifty for renewal.’” 

If we are producing a paper that our readers can not do 
without, we are indeed realizing one of our highest aspirations. 

H. M. 
* * 
LIBERAL PREACHING NEEDED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last Sunday morning I heard a sermon on “‘The Second 
Coming of Christ.’’ The argument was something like this: 
“The second coming is near at hand. The Jews are returning to. 
Palestine in large numbers. The world is growing worse and 
worse. The fact that Al Smith has been nominated for President 
indicates that the world is about wicked enough for Jesus to: 
come and clean up things.” 

I am profoundly thankful for the Universalist faith. We 
believe that this world is much better than it used to be. We 
believe that we can make this world better and better. Ours is: 
a hope not born of despair. 

There are some who seem to think that our work is about 
done. When I hear such messages as the one mentioned in this: 
letter, I am convinced that it has just begun. 

John F. Fitzgerald. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 

* * 
THE CAMP HILL TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoyed Camp Hill and the whole crowd at the Institute. 
Etz is a peach, Gay is all gold and Dorothy Tilden a gem. It 
seems a shame to name any of them when I like them all so well. 

Southerner. 


Eo 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Ruilding Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


781. Miss Mary E. Nesmith, Portland, Maine. 
Amanda C. R. Nesmith. 

782-783. Marrietta S. Gage, Concord, N. H. 
James EF. Gage. 

784. Mrs. H. T. Lummus, Lynn, Mass. 

785. Cornelia E. Gayler, New York City. 

786-787. Mrs. Charles H. Pendleton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Charles H. Pendleton. 

788-792. Marion and Lillian Storrs, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Rev. Emma E. Bailey, the Saint of Mansfield, Pa. 

793. John R. Boyden, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rev. John Boyden. 

794. Mrs. Eliza Winslow Wheeler, Oakland, Maine. 
Alfred Winslow. 

795. Mrs. W. W. Ross, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. A.B. Tompkins. 

796. Mrs. W. W. Ross, Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. W. H. Clayberg. 

797. Jessie F. Pecker, Lynnfield Center, Mass. 
Charlotte J. Pecker. 

798. Charlotte R. Andrews, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Lucy P. Andrews. 

799. George W. Paul, Newfields, N. H. 
Clara Sanborn Paul. 

800. Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Miss Emma Van Cise. 

801. Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Rev. Orson F. Van Cise. 

802. Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Miss Maria Van Cise. 

803. Isabella R. Warner, Clinton, Ill. 

804. Hattie S. Lindsey, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Lindsey. 

805. F.H. Sleeter, Sidney, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary Sleeter. 

806. F. H. Sleeter, Sidney, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella M. Miller and Mrs. Agnes Frazier. 
807. F. H. Sleeter, Sidney, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Bull. 

808. E. J. Lewis, Middleport, New York. 
Sarah Lewis. 

809. Melissa I. Lazerrby, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Tribute to her mother. 
810. Universalist Boys Club of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Riverside, Calif. Contributors as follows: Har- 
old Robertson Quant, Alf Beger Fristad, Ralph 
Ayres Martin, Perez Morse Hayden, Rollo Arthur 
Fristad, William Kerr Martin, George Yeatman 
Attride, Eugene West Mead, Rev. W. C. Sel- 
leck, D. D. 
811. J.C.Schomburg, Peoria, Ill. 
Florence Schomburg. 

812. Miriam Sellers Gabel, Hazleton, Pa. 

818. Mrs. H. Bernard Smith, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
Rev. Henry Bernard Smith. 

814. Franklin M. DeVoe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary A. Devoe. 

815. A.M. Washburn, Portland, Maine. 

816. Lois Pinney Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

817. Mrs. Myron H. Shaw and Mrs. Helen Shaw Bennett, 
Colchester, Vt. 

Myron H. Shaw. 


818. 


819. 


820. 


821. 


822. 


823, 


824, 


825. 


826. 


827. 


Mrs. Myron H. Shaw and Mrs. Helen Shaw Bennett, 
Colchester, Vt. 
Herbert D. Shaw. 
Mrs. Ellen Gay, Clinton, IIl. 
D.L. Gay. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray, Portland, Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gray. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray, Portland, Maine. 
Mr. Edwin A. Gray. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray, Portland, Maine. 
Miss Anna F.. Gray. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. Emma Gray Fuller. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray, Portland, Maine. 
Miss Carrie E. Gray. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Goodrich, Conimicut, R. I. 
Mrs. Clara A. Field. 
Mrs. Elma L. Ramsdell, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Mrs. Alma L. Ramsdell. 
Florence V. Fowler, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


828-830. Mrs. Ella A. Bowman, Pulaski, N. Y. 


831. 


832. 
833. 


834. 


835. 


Mrs. Ernest L. Staples, Danbury, Conn. 
Rev. Ernest Linwood Staples. 

Emma M. Houghton Holton, Northfield, Vt. 

Mrs. E. P. Bonner, Washington, D. C. 
Mr.E. P. Bonner. 

Mrs. Isaac G. Peetrey, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Isaac G. Peetrey. 

Marion C. Smith, Lynn, Mass. 


836-837. Emma Schaffer, Providence, R. I. 


838. 
839. 
840. 


841. 


Miss E. B. Van Beuren, New York City. 
Mrs. C. H. Van Etten, New York City. 
Clara E. Hamilton, Oak Park, Ill. 

Clara E. Hamilton. 
Clara E. Hamilton, Oak Park, III. 

E.B. Hamilton. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


oe 


ES Ce Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


UO) a 66 6 olde Olt ORES GAO DiC OOO GOCE NOT CLOSIC EORTC OO ete 
or as Tributes to 
I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
SCEID Cm pererncisiares forioetoen.; Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
DN AIGA isda tcc Strays Rene acca ot ee teitel of cslersfeuse acioMars Sheet» 
Streetiandi Number Meare cstcaltiis oie inerase sista wlsbomestors 
RONG VAN CS ALC Ge pectin peis bela sttnotais Ielege siecsicoucher sisiete 
DATO Srvelsre ale + sitvatetes 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Jesus the Citizen 
By James Alexander Robertson, M. A., 

D. D. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 

I suppose that most people who read the 
title of this book will think, as I did, that 
it is another treatise on the social gospel. 
The publishers seem to expect they will, 
for they warn us on the outside of the 
jacket that it is nothing of the sort. It 
is a re-creaton, in the manner of Glover’s 
“Jesus of History,” of the personality 
of Jesus as it is revealed in his experiences 
in Nazareth, in Capernaum and in Jeru- 
salem. It is a beautiful book. Dr. 
Robertson has a rare knowledge of the life 
of Palestine in Jesus’ day, and, with this 
accurate and detailed knowledge to help 
him, he has wandered about the hills and 
by the lakeside living over in imagination 
the experiences of the Master. He has 
lovingly pondered every phrase of the 
gospels and has been able to develop hints 
that no one else has noticed. I shall not 
forget James, the brother of the Lord, in 
the household at Capernaum, growing 
more and more impatient with Jesus’ 
preaching activity until his impatience 
bursts out in the presence of a multitude 
and he says that Jesus is a mad fool. 
And later, when he himself has been won 
and Jesus is dead, he can not forget the 
hurt he gave. Through one impetuous 
chapter of his epistle, he denounces the 
sins of the tongue that “‘is set on fire of 
hell.”’ The book has many things in it 
as moving as this. It is not history. I 
doubt if the Jesus of history was much 
like the portrait that Dr. Robertson gives 
of him. He is pictured in these pages as 
the “paragon, the crystal Christ.”’ But if 
this is not the historical Jesus it is the 
spirit that came out of him. We under- 
stand that spirit better for books like this. 
They have, when done as Dr. Robertson 
has done this, the authenticity of a modern 
gospel. 

OH B. 
x = 
Roumania, Ten Years After 
By a Deputation from the American Com- 
mittee on the Rights of Religious Minor- 
ities. (Beacon Press. By mail $1.50.) 

This little book summarizes the diffi- 
culties confronting a nation changed by 
the fortunes of war and peace from a 
small, homogeneous people to one three 
times as large, and made up of divergent 
racial and religious stocks: Roumanian, 
Ukrainian, Magyar, Saxon, Jewish; Fast- 
ern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Hebrew 
Lutheran, Baptist, Unitarian. 

Most of the religious minorities are also 
tacial and cultural minorities, in some 
eases enemy aliens a few years ago, so the 
problem is complicated by this fact and 
by educational and economic differences 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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as well. The oppression and persecution 
seem to be on these, rather than on relig- 
ious grounds, even in the case of the Jews 
where it is most bitter. 

The total picture presented to one un- 
familiar with the country and its prob- 
lems, even at second hand, is of a nation 
in transition between the old and the new: 
the direct heir of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, with its traditions of might, of en- 
forced patriotism, and of a privileged class, 
living in the twentieth century with sud- 
den power over other peoples, by whom in 
the past they have been hated and op- 
pressed. Instances of revenge, of petty 
graft, of suspicion and fear are abundant. 
And with these there is evidence of a pro- 
gressive spirit, especially in the Constitu- 
tion, which is more a statement of ideals 
than a politically practical guide to present 
national action. 

The book would be greatly improved by 
the addition of an outline map showing 
the various districts mentioned, and the 
sources from which the recent territorial 
additions have come. An appendix, giv- 
ing the French point of view, written by 
Pastor Jules Jezequel, the French delegate 
on the investigating commission, serves as 
an admirable summary, as well as adding a 
touch of French clarity of thought and 
statement which is of great value. 

S. M. 
= = 
Wayne Wheeler—Dry Boss 
By Justin Steuart. (Revell. $3.00.) 

Justin Steuart, for some time the pub- 
licity agent for Wayne Wheeler, now essays 
to be his Boswell, but plays that glorious 
role in most inglorious style. He can not 
resist the temptation to enliven his tale 
with gross exaggeration and unblushing 
exposure. This aspect of the book, how- 
ever, is superficial for Mr. Steuart reveals 
a strong personal liking for Mr. Wheeler 
and manages to allow his truly marvelous 
character to shine. 

Mr. Steuart could not avoid allowing 
his profession as publicist to color his 
whole work. Who but a bill-board maker 
could write this paragraph: 

““Wayne B. Wheeler controlled six Con- 
gresses, dictated to two Presidents of the 
United States, directed legislation in most 
of the states of the Union, picked the can- 
didates for the more important elective 
state and federal offices, held the balance 
of power in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, distributed more patronage 
than any dozen other men, supervised a 
federal bureau from outside without offi- 
cial authority, and was recognized by 
friend and foe alike as the most masterful 
and powerful. single individual in the 
United States. He achieved this position 
by sheer force of personality. The story 
of his rise to power, his use of that power 
and his sudden death, just when the found- 
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ations seemed crumbling under him, is 


~ without parallel.” 


Now, was Wayne Wheeler truly all this? 
Obviously not. The true Wheeler in all 
his strength and agility somehow eluded 
the facile pen of the publicist. 

Steuart’s work will remain an exceeding- 
ly interesting and valuable story not only 
of Wheeler, but of the prohibition move- 
ment as reflected in Wheeler’s career. It 
is good reading as modern sketches go, but 
it is not good history nor yet good biog- 
raphy. 

Tr. Vs des 
= = 
Way of Sacrifice 
By Fritz von Unruh. (Knopf. $2.50.) 

Captain Fritz von Unruh of the German 
Army saw as early as 1915 that pushing 
knives into other men’s stomachs was not 
all the glorious thing that his maiden 
auntie and the barber back home pur- 
ported it to be. Hence, when he wrote for 
the German high command a war story 
that was intended to make war attractive 
his realism and honesty together with a 
vivid imagination produced a book that 
had to be suppressed. 

Finally, ten years after, we have the 
publication and an English translation. It 
is destined to become a classic among 
powerful exposures of what war at first 
hand really is. The book is written in 
four parts under the captions Advance, 
Trenches, Storm, and Way of Sacrifice. 
Romain Rolland or Henri Boibusse have 
not equaled this terrible picture of the 
madness of men engaged in tearing out 
each others brains and vitals. 

Unruh is a realist, yet he sees with the 
eyes of a poet. He sees the whole of war 
and he sees it in its naked parts. The pas- 
sage where a barbed wire crown is placed 
on the head of a statue of Jesus while the 
men derisively utter half insane remarks 
about their enemies across the trench is 
moving indeed. 

This book will doubtless go a long way 
in debunking many a Fourth of July ora- 
tion. 

B.G. 
= = 
Quotable Poems 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and 

Esther A. Gillespie. (Willett, Clark and 

Colby. $2.50.) 

This is a collection of poems which will 
prove of great value to those who want to 
point a moral or adorn a tale with a stanza 
or two. The compilers have included a 
wide variety of authors, ranging from 
Shakespeare to Walt Whitman, and Robert 
Browning to Joyce Kilmer. Verse that has 
deep spiritual quality finds a place here, 
whether it be a translation from the ancient 
Chinese, or an anonymous bit garnered 
from a modern newspaper. The great ma- 
jority of the poems in the book are brief, 
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which makes them all the more valuable 
as quotable material. 

The compilers have made no attempt at 
a complicated classification. The book is 
merely divided into three sections: a gen- 
eral section ‘‘including more than three 
hundred poems of modern tone, of quotable 
character, of genuine poetic quality;’’ 
poems for the great days of the year; and 
poems on immortality. There are four 


very convenient indexes: Topical, Au- 
thors, Titles and First Lines. It is by all 
odds the most usable anthology we have 
seen in a long time. 
D. Van W. M 

Reviews are by Rev. Thos. H. Billings, 
Ph. D., Salem, Mass.; Benjamin Gerig, 
Geneva; Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, 
Me.; Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, 
Mass.; and Mrs. Charles van Wie Morris. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


One of the states in which all Universa- 
lists are interested is North Carolina. To- 
day our page is to be devoted to some 
stories and interesting facts about the 
history of this state, and after reading 
them you will see why Universal'sts keep 
a place in the corner of their hearts for 
North Carolina and her people. 

Effie E. Yantis. 
* * 
EARLY DAYS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
WORK 


Many years ago a young man whose 
home was among the green hills of Ver- 
mont, heard John Murray preach. 

That was an important day in the life 
of William Ives, because for the first time 
he heard of God as a kind and loving Fa- 
ther. He had heard only the strict and 
stern doctrines of the time when the 
preachers were using their imaginations to 
the utmost to picture the horrors of hell. 

William Ives had been taught that God 
was a stern and awful Judge, who would 
condemn at least half of the human family 
to everlasting torture from which there 
was no escape. He was filled with great 
relief and joy when he heard John Murray 
preach his doctrine of hope and love and 
universal salvation. He felt that he was 
hearing a great truth and he longed to go 
forth and preach this truth to all the 
people he could reach. 

But William Ives was not an educated 
man. He was only a peddler selling his 
wares from house to house or exchanging 
them for rags which he sold to the paper 
mills. He had no chance to become a 
preacher. 

Still this burning desire to give this new 
faith to the world never left his heart. 
The more he read and heard about Uni- 
versalism, the more beautiful it seemed to 
him and the more he longed to teach it to 
others. 

Some one told William Ives about the 
far away state of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous like his own state, but with houses 
far apart, and people who had little oppor- 
tunity to hear liberal preaching, or even 
to go to school. 

About 1820 William Ives took his cov- 
ered cart, his horse, and the ‘Yankee no- 
tions’ which he sold, and went to North 
Carolina. Besides his brooms and tin-ware 
and toys he took something which was to 


him of much more importance: a great 
box of Universalist leaflets and tracts. 

He found the North Carolina people 
hospitable and cordial. They were glad to 
see him. The country people were isolated 
and lonely. They welcomed the stranger 
from New England and gladly gave him 
a meal or asked him to stay overnight. 

Everywhere he went he left a leaflet and 
soon had to send back for more. 

At night by the fireside he would talk 
about the faith which meant so much to 
him, and many listened eagerly to his 
words. 

And so the seeds of Universalism were 
sown in North Carolina in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, by our first 
missionary there, the Yankee peddler, 
William Ives. 

When the Rey. Jacob Frieze went to 
North Carolina several years later, he 
found enough Universalist families to make 
a parish. Though these people had never 
before heard a Universalist minister, they 
or their parents had known the Yankee 
peddler or had read his tracts. They had 
caught his vision and felt its truth. 

Many years later Dr. Shinn went to 
North Carolina and did a heroic work. 
He traveled thousands of miles on horse- 
back or on a donkey, in a cart, or on foot, 
teaching and preaching our liberal faith. 
Through his efforts our first permanent 
societies were organized there, and our 
first churches built. Later Rev. Ada 
Bowles went to North Carolina and formed 
Mission Circles among the women. 

Effie E. Yantis. 
* ok 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina—the state where the 
National Association is carrying on an 
interesting work. The state where the 
first attempt at a permanent settlement 
was made by England; it failed, and is 
known as the “lost Colony.’’ The state 
that formulated the first Declaration of 
Independence; some historians deny it, 
but it is an interesting tale. The state 
where the women first refused to drink 
tea because of the tax; the document to 
which they signed their names is preserved. 
The state that organized the first state 
university and arranged for it in the Con- 
stitution adopted in 1776. The state that 
was the home of Flora Macdonald and her 


family, Flora who saved Prince Charlie, 
The state that has the highest mountains 
east of the Rockies and a part of the 
Great Smoky Reservation. A state that 
claims the first engagement of the Revolu- 
tion at Alamance Creek. A state that had 
settlements not only of Scotch, but Swiss 
and Huguenot, as well as the Anglo- 
Saxon. A state that was dubbed a valley 
of humility between two peaks of conceit. 
A state injured by English armies of the 
Revolution, and Fedéral troops in the war 
between the states. A state with a won- 
derful coast line and famous capes. A 
state of many rivers. A rural state fast 
becoming industrial. A state of magnif- 
icent highways and splendid centralized 
schools, rapidly increasing in numbers. A 
state which has two statues of Washington, 
one by Hondon, the other by Canova. A 
state with a third of its population black, 
but where men and women of both races 
are seeking for right racial adjustments. 
A state cramful of history and here in this 
Old North State, a group of Universalists 
met one hundred and one years ago and 
wrote their statement of faith and put 
their names on a document that has come 
down to this day. The war of the ’60’s 
disrupted the work, but to-day descen- 
dants of those early signers are actively 
at work to hold high the torch. Over in 
the mountains the message is carried on. 
In the wonderful Piedmont section we are 
ge.ting established, and down in the 
Coastal Plain, the faithful are laboring. 
The representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation believe in this work and love the 
people of the state. Keep them in your 
thought, and by all means help make 
permanent what they are doing. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 


* * 


One of the methods by which money 
has been raised for our Southern work is 
through rummage sales. This is an im- 
portant part of our home missionary work. 
Our workers in Greensboro, N. C. are 
planning to raise money by this method 
next fall. Barrels and boxes of clothing 
and other articles may be sent from Mis- 
sion Circles to Rev. H. L. Canfield, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


* * 


KERRY’S LAND OF DREAMS 


From the top of a Kerry island I looked 
out across the Atlantic. Away and away 
and away to the west lay America. A 
golden path of sunlight seemed to lead to 
it, and Kerry was stretching out arms to 
the land of her hope. America is Kerry’s 
land of dreams. In every cottage one 
hears the same story. A girl or a boy is 
out there, earning well, or a girl or a boy 
is to go out there soon. Neither fear nor 
regret dims the bright hope that pros- 
perity will come from the visit. And the 
old people who can not go to the far con- 
tinent, they for their part wait the com- 
ing of “‘the Yanks.’’—W. M. Letts, in Yale 
Review, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Aug. 19-25. Castine, Me.; Head- 
quarters; Murray Grove, N. J. (Insti- 


tute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Aug. 19-25. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Aug. 19-25. 
quarters; Murray Grove, N. J. 
tute.) 


Hardwick, Mass.; Head- 
(Insti- 


= * 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Boston, Mass., 
August 7, 1928. 
To the Executive Board of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church. 
Dear Partners in Faith and Endeavor: 

For fifteen years I have had the high 
privilege and the great joy of serving as 
President of the General Sunday School 
Association. My life has been exceedingly 
rich with congenial companionships that 
have developed into permanent friend- 
ships, with varied contacts in many fields 
that have broadened sympathy and in- 
creased power, with arduous labor and 
difficult problems that have yielded those 
satisfactions that come only with the 
strenuous life. I am deeply thankful. 

Now I am persuaded that the time is at 
hand when the greatest usefulness of our 
Association makes it proper to have a 
change in leadership. In the same spirit 
in which I took up the task, I prepare to 
pass it over to a successor who can bring 
to it new wisdom and fresh vigor. 

I shall not be a candidate for re-election 
at the Washington convention. It is my 
intention to appoint in the very near future 
a nominating committee, who, with your 
counsel and that of other interested work- 
ers, can study the whole field and select a 
man who will lead to service far larger 
than any rendered in these early days of 
preparation and prophecy. With over a 
year for deliberation, the committee will 
be able to give adequate consideration to 
all suggestions regarding either men or 
methods. 

In surrendering my office I shall not lose 
in any degree my intense interest in the 
cause of religious education or my convic- 
tion that to that cause the Universalist 
Church ought to make a very large con- 
tribution. 

Nor shall I forget the marvelous loyalty 
shown me by my fellow-officers from the 
beginning until the end, or the devoted 
service of my staff associates, or the un- 
failing support of the leaders in the Gen- 
eral Convention and its auxiliary bodies, 
or the kindness and consideration of all 
Universalist people with whom I have had 
the happiness to mingle. 

My only reason for taking this step is 


that I am sincerely convinced that it is 
for the good of the organization that we 
love. In such ways as I can be of service, 
I shall remain gladly co-operative, and I 
shall continue to sign myself as in the past, 
Loyally yours, 
George E. Huniley. 
~ = 


TWO LETTERS FROM PRAGUE 


Our ambassadress of good-will, Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing, has done our er- 
rands in Czecho-Slovakia and, of course, has 
done them with charm. She and Dr. Capek 
sent letters to be read at Ferry Beach. 


I 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
July 14, 1928. 
Dear General Sunday School Association, 
Dear Universalisis from everywhere, 
Dear Ferry Beachers, (those I know and 
those I don’t know), 
Dear Arlington Ferry Beachers, 
Dear Everybody: 

I send toall of you my greetings from this 
land of my father and mother this day, 
hoping that it reaches you in time while 
you are gathered there in session. 

For many days I have been a wanderer 
in foreign lands, looking upon beautiful 
scenes, watching people of other tongues, 
absorbing much that will help to make me 
more appreciative of all nationalities, and 
give me the desire to make of my land a 
better place in which to live. Italy was 
gorgeous in its spring greenery, Italian 
skies were blue and I gazed with awe at 
much of its rare treasure. A glance at 
Vienna with its dignity and grandeur, at 
Budapest, beautifully located on the blue 
Danube, much of it built on high cliffs, and 
then my journeyings ended for a time here, 
my objective. 

In Prague I have found much to glory 
in, its courageous history, its old unique 
beauty, narrow streets, arches, beautifully 
carved doors, artistically planned palaces, 
ancient buildings, bridges, all telling stories 
of great interest to me. And then the 
people are interesting too, more than 
buildings and streets, real people who are 
working out the salvation of a new nation, 
leaders of the republic, common people, 
even as you and I, friendly, anxious to 
serve for the joy of it, peasant people, liv- 
ing crudely in small houses, yet knowing 
the joy of simple living, who know the art 
of true hospitality. All these types I have 
met, each group giving me something 
good; when I come home I shall tell you 
all about it. 

I have seen huge parades, glorious ban- 
ners, gorgeous costumes, many people, I 
have heard fine music, bands, orchestras, 
opera and street singing. I have seen Par- 
liament in session, I have met the Presi- 
dent, there have been many celebrations, 
with them all I feel that I know Prague 


and the Czecho-Slovak people a little 
better. 

I have met Dr. and Mrs. Novbert Capek 
(pronounced Chapek, please) who are car- 
rying on the work of the Fellowship of 
Religious Liberals with the support of 
American Unitarians. I commend their 
work to you and ask that you send a 
prayer to our heavenly Father for their 
success in this great religious movement. 
When these people gained their freedom 
in 1918 about 2,000,000 left the Catholic 
church, 1,000,000 are now connected with 
the National church and 1,000,000 are 
without affiliation. It is these people with 
whom Dr. Capek is working. In Prague 
he has about 2,000 adults interested and 
there are now seven preaching places out- 
side. His ideals are high and I honor him. 
Here in Prague the Sunday school num- 
bers 300, having twenty classes. Just now 
they have been conducting a summer 
school for the workers in the country—a 
second Ferry Beach without the ocean. 

I gave my token from the General Sun- 
day School Association to Dr. Capek this 
morning. The three pieces of gold in their 
boxes looked very pretty and Dr. Capek 
will save them to show to his children when 
they assemble in September. He was so 
pleased and so grateful. I was happy to 
have the opportunity. 

I gave him also a very beautiful port- 
folio given me by the church school of 
Reading, Penn., made up of pictures of 
their work, their pupils, their interesting 
project, also photographs of our country. 
Dr. Capek’s eyes filled with tears and he 
said, ‘“‘Our children must send something 
back to them from us.” 

It has been a pleasure to thus represent 
my church and my faith and my many 
friends at home. Iam sure that the In- 
finite Spirit is smiling down upon these 
brave people as that Spirit smiles upon 
you. 

With most cordial feelings, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Stella Mark Cushing. 


II 


To the Universalist Church Sunday School 

Association, 

Dear Friends: 

Mrs. Cushing has given me three pieces 
of gold with the three cordial letters and I 
wish to express my thanks and apprecia- 
tion for them. A new building will soon 
be built and then we shall use this money 
in some special way for our children as we 
believe that our future lies in the hands of 
our children. 

Sincerely yours, 

The Sunday School Association of 
the Liberal Religious Fellowship to- 
gether with the Representatives of this 
Fellowship. 

Dr. Novbert F. Capek, President. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. John T. Fitzgerald and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald are spending a few weeks at 1132 
Cortlandt St., Peekskill, N. Y., visiting 
the latter’s mother, Mrs. Susan Lawson. 


Rey. John M. Paige of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., preached at the Congrega- 
tional church in Bar Harbor, Maine, on 
Sunday morning, Aug. 12. 


Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D., was the 
preacher at the union services in Melrose, 
Mass., on Aug. 19. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent of Massachu- 
setts churches preached on Aug. 12 in the 
Center Congregational Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., where six congregations are uniting 
for the summer. In the afternoon of the 
same day Dr. Coons supplied at the old 
Rocky Hill Church, Amesbury, Mass. 


Rev. John Sayles, D. D., and Mrs. 
Sayles, are spending the summer at Mul- 
berry Farm, Route 1, Cornish, Maine, the 
place they have had for some years. As 
announced recently in the Leader, Dr. 
Sayles resigned the church at Mount Ver- 
non after a successful pastorate of five 
years. 


Rev. Geo. H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor-elect 
of the Pawtucket, R. I.. church, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Cumberland 
Chapel to work with them in conjunction 
with his work in Pawtucket. 


Rev. George Wood, formerly of Kinston, 
N. C., has now moved into the Episcopal 
rectory at Sistersville, W. Va. 


The Misses Doris and Ann Uppercue 
of Washington, D. C., recently spent a 
few days at 174 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 


Previously reported ............ 1,814 
TTC hINSON st hans eee eee 2 
ASSN late Sense rate GUS SRB 1,816 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 432. Vredenburgh, 
Ala.,1. Fremont, N.H.,1. Total, 434. 


* * 


ANCESTORS’ DAY AT LANGDON 


Under the auspices of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention the 
Old Meeting House at Langdon, N. H., 
will be opened Sunday, Aug. 26, for a 
celebraton of Ancestors’ Day. There will 
be preaching services at 11 a. m. and 2 
p.m. Rey. Asa M. Bradley, state super- 
intendent, will preach the sermon in the 
morning and Rev. R. H. McLaughlin and 
Rev. Harry F. Shook will make the ad- 


dresses in the afternoon. Hon. Arthur H. 
Britton, vice-president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention will 
preside at the platform meetings in the 
afternoon. Luncheon will be served at 
mid-day. 

The officers for the day are as follows: 
Chairman, Miss Sarah A. Porter, Langdon, 
N. H.; secretary New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention, Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley; local pastor, Rev. J. E. Coulter; 
choir leader, Mrs. J. E. Coulter; director 
of orchestra, M. A. Currier. 

* * 


ELMWOOD COMMUNITY VACA- 
TION CHURCH SCHOOL 
(Continued fiom page 1026) 
closing exercises was $13.81. We received 
from the sale of the fancy vases $7.40, 
baskets $10.45, fancy work $6.33, and toys 

$3.90; making a total of $179.40. 

We paid for supplies, materials, car-fare 
and salaries the sum of $153.76, leaving on 
hand for next year the sum of $25.64. 

The secret of the success in my opinion 
lay in the fact that two things were 
stressed. First, one hour at least devoted to 
religious teaching, second, that all children 
of the community, regardless of race, color 
or creed were invited to attend the sessions 
of the school. 

How true the prophesy of long ago! 

“‘Greater things than these shall ye do.” 

Providence, R. I. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Aug. 24-26. Annual Meeting of Lower Wabash 
Association, Hutsonville, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C.-U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

Aug. 26. Ancestors’ Day at the Old Meeting 
House, Langdon, N. H. 

Sept. 12. Rockingham Association at Dover, N. H. 

Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 


at Perry. 
* * 


FREE PAMPHLET 


Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D. D., of 573 Divi- 
sion St., Elgin, Tll., has published a pamphlet which 
he offers to mail free of charge, entitled ‘An Appeal 
to Friends of the Public Schools,” giving reasons for 
opposition to Governor Smith. 

<e 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina to be 
held in the Woodington church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
1928, the following amendments will be presented: 

Article 4, Officers, now reads: ‘‘The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent, a second vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and three trustees, who shall together constitute the 
Executive Committee.” To be amended to read: 
“The officers of this Convention shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee.” 

By-Laws, Sessions, 3d Lay Delegates, now reads: 
“Fach church shall be entitled to one lay delegate 
at the sessions of this Convention; and for each eight 


members contributing to church expenses to an ad- 
ditional lay delegate. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the secretary of this Convention 
prior to the session for which they shall have been 
chosen.”” To be amended to read: ‘‘Each church 
shall be entitled to ten lay delegates at the sessions 
of this Convention. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion prior to the session for which they shall have 
been chosen.” 
J. R. Miller, Secretary. 
* & 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Aug. 26. Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 


Portland, Maine. 


Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
Union services with the First Church every Sun- 


day at 10 a.m. 
ee 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

* 8 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 

* * 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Hadley, R. R., Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266, 

Kirk, Miss Hazel I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. 
vers 1217-R. 

Lewis, George H., 26 Leonard St., Gloucester. 
Cloucester 2595-W (excepting July 22, 29 and Aug. 
5.) 4 
McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. { 

Milburn, U. S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
8521 (week-days only). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 
only). 


Dan- 
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Paddock, C. L., 151 Granite Street, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 

Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefield 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 

Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass., Norwood 
1018-W. 

Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. Lowell 
4923-M. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Sunday, August 19. Sermon. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rev. .A. Ger- 
trude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G. S. S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 


Obituary 
Victoria E, F. Spaulding 


The funeral of Mrs. Victoria E. F. Spaulding, who 
died July 19, after an illness of ten weeks, was held 
at her home at Ludlow, Vt., July 21, at 10.30 a. m., 
with Rev. J. B. Reardon, pastor of the Universalist 
church of Gorham, N. H., and former pastor of the 
local Universalist church, officiating. Burial was in 
the family lot in the local cemetery. 

Mrs. Spaulding is survived by two granddaughters, 
Mrs. P. D. Switzer and Miss Ruth Spaulding; also 
two great-grandchildren, Miss Marie Switzer and 
Master Frederick Switzer; one niece, Mrs. Harry W. 
Beechler of Watertown, Mass., a grand-niece, Miss 
Katherine Skinner, and a grand-nephew, Joseph 
Skinner, both of East Boston, Mass. 

Victoria Eunice Fulham was born Nov. 2, 1838, in 
Ludlow, the daughter of Sewall and Eunice Howe 
Goddard Fulham. She was one of five children, all 
of whom are deceased. Her education was received 
in the public schools of Ludlow and at Black River 
Academy. She married Marcus Aurelius Spaulding 
of Ludlow, in 1867. One son Arthur G. (deceased), 
was born of this union. 

Mrs. Spaulding was a member of the Universalist 
church and vitally interested in all its departments. 
She gave freely of her time and means for the church 
she loved dearly. She had a large influence among 
her friends and acquaintances. Her memory for 
dates and events was remarkable, and she was often 
consulted for facts regarding the early history of the 
town. 


Judge Macdonald 


George H. MacDonald, 55, judge of the Police 
Court since March 17, 1925, died in his sleep about 
7 a.m., Aug. 4, at his home in Washington, D, C., 
after an illness of nearly eight months. 

Except for a few days, Judge MacDonald had been 
unable to sit in court since last November, when his 
health was affected by a complication of diseases. 
He had been seriously ill since March 31, when he 
suffered a heart attack, and had been confined to his 
bed since that day. His condition had been no worse 
during the past few days, it was said, but his strength 
seemed to be waning rapidly. He was found dead in 
his bed. 

Judge MacDonald wasa resident of Washington 
since 1892. He was born November 30, 1869, in Chi- 
cago and spent his early youthin Albany. Coming to 
Washington, he was graduated from the Washington 
College of Law in the class of 1902 and then engaged 
in the practise of law. He married Miss Edith M. 
Phelps of Washington, June 11, 1903. 


After practising law for eighteen years, Judge 
MacDonald was appointed United States commis- 
sioner in 1920, a position he held until his appoint- 
ment to the Police Court by President Coolidge, 
March 14, 1925. 

Almost a life-long resident of Washington, Judge 
MacDonald was active in civie affairs and local 
Repubiican polities. He belonged to the Tempie 
Commandery of Masons at Albany for years and also 
was a Shriner. 

Judge MacDonald was also a member of the New- 
comers’ Club, the National Press Club, the City 
Club, the St. Andrew’s Society and the District of 
Columbia Bar Association. He was a member of the 
Universalist church. 

He is survived by his wife. Two brothers and a 
sister also survive him. They are Morten Q. Mac- 
Donald, an attorney of Washington; Pirie M. Mac- 
Donald, a photographer of New York City, and Miss 
Nan MacDonald of Washington. 

Funeral services were heid Aug. 6, followed by 
interment in Rock Creek Cemetery.${ Rev. J. J. 
Queally of the Church of the Transfiguration, Epis- 
copalian, officiated. 

Police Court adjourned earlier than usual ia tribute 
to his death—The Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star, 


Mrs. George H. Levey 


The funeral of Mrs. Thirza E. Levey widow of the 
late George H. Levey, was held at her home in Lud- 
low, Vt., July 21. The officiating clergyman was Rev. 
John B. Reardon of Gorham, N. H., a former pastor 
of the Universalist church of which Mrs. Levey was 
a member. 

Interment was in the family lot in the village ceme- 
tery. 

Thirza E. Needham was born in Durham, N. H., 
May 27, 1843. She married George H. Levey and 
in 1885 they came to reside in Ludlow. 

During her long residence there she had endeared 
herself to many people by her kindness and Christian 
living, and had won a large circle of friends. She was 
an active worker in the church of her faith, and gave 
most liberally to its support. 

Mrs. Levey is survived by one son, George P. 
Levey, a daughter, Mrs. George W. Raymond, both 
of Ludlow, a granddaughter, Mrs. Ruth Raymond 
Jones of Montpelier, and by two sisters. 

Mrs. Levey died the same day as Mrs. Spaulding. 
They were close friends for over forty years and it 
seemed fitting they should die and be laid to rest on 
the same day. 


Mrs. L. H. Cawthon 


The Universalist church of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., has again been called to mourn the loss of one 
of its most loyal and faithful members, through the 
death of Mrs. L. H. Cawthon, July 14. 

Mrs. Cawthon was the daughter of Dr. J. C. Bur- 
russ, one of the most notable of the early pioneers of 
Universalism in the Southland, the founder of the 
Universalist Herald, and an able preacher of the 
faith. 


From assisting her father in the clerical work of 
editing the Universalist Herald, and accompanying 
him on many of his debating and preaching trips, 
Mrs. Cawthon early in life became thoroughly 
versed in the principles of Universalism. 

A sufferer during the last thirty years of her life 
from an incurable affliction, yet was she never heard 
to complain, and bore her cross with wonderful 
Christian patience and fortitude. 

Mrs. Cawthon is survived by her husband, one 
daughter (a daughter having died several years ago), 
and four sons; also three sisters, one brother, nine 
grandchildren and many other relatives, and a host 
of friends. 


A.A. R. 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October 15th 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Reopening Invitation 


A reminder in post card form that the 
regular services are to be resumed, with space 
on the address side of the card for the date 
of reopening and signature. The design shows 
a lovely old colonial church, printed in colors, 
and bears Scripture verse. 


(Psacel2 cele) 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 


ee ee 
ee ee 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 

Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 

79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGB W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. <A ‘“‘Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, IM. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Examiner to candidate for the ministry: 
“So, I gather, you read both the Author- 
ized and Revised editions of the Bible?” 

Candidate: ‘‘Yes.” 

Examiner: ‘“Well, now, perhaps you will 
tell which of them you like the best?” 

Candidate: ‘“‘Oh, the Authorized Ver- 
sion.” 

Examiner: “Perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell us why you like the Author- 
ized the best?” 

Candidate: “Oh, yes; because it is in 
larger print.’’—The Christian Recorder. 

* * 

Alfred Utley, the famous fiddler of 
pioneer days, was writing a letter one day 
when he asked a friend how to spell a 
eertain word. 

“Why don’t you buy a dictionary?” 
asked the friend. 

“What would I do with a dictionary? 
If I can’t spell the words I couldn’t find 
’em, and if I can spell ’em I don’t need a 
dictionary.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

“Beginning to-morrow morning,” the 
chief of police declared, ‘‘this department 
declares war on speeders.’’ 

“But, chief,’’ remonstrated the desk ser- 
geant, “‘all the city fathers and a lot of the 
judges of our local courts own cars.’’ 

“True—I hadn’t thought of that. I 
have one myself. We'll declare war on the 
jay-walkers instead, then.”’—Legion Month- 
ly. 

* * 

Little Alice, aged three, after she had 
been tucked into bed, was afraid of the 
dark. ‘‘There’s Someone who always takes 
care of little children, dear,’ her mother 
assured her. But Alice looked puzzled, 
and her mother continued: ‘Don’t you 
remember . . . Someone up in the sky?”’ 

Alice smiled back: ‘Oh, yes, ’course I 
do now—Lindbergh’’—Aero Digest. 

* * 

In something of a hurry a suburbanite 
dashed into an apothecary shop. 

“Give me a lawn mower, please,’”’ he 
demanded. 

“Why, we don’t handle lawn mowers,’’ 
the clerk said. ‘This is a drug store.’’ 

“Oh, is that so? Well, all I’ve got to say 
is, this is a funny drug store!’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Mother: “Junior, you didn’t wash your 
face this morning.’’ 

Efficiency Expert’s Little Boy: ‘No, 
Mother, I heard you say we were going 
to have grapefruit for breakfast.’”’—Life. 

* * 
BARMAID SHOT MAN 
WITH KNIFE AS HE 
CRAWLED OVER BAR 
— Head-lines in Jamestown ( N.Y.) paper. 
* * 

The Guide: ‘‘Yes, it must be over a 
thousand years old. You can take it from 
me they don’t build such ancient castles 
nowadays.’’—Passing Show (London). 
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Inter-Church 


1. Itis free to all our readers. 


NA 


pairs for church or parsonage. 


equipment. 
4. It is a clearing house of information. 


ment. 


lem now troubling you. 


way to any one or anything. 


Questionnaire 


in equipment or furniture for your church? 
How soon? 


done: 


Pew or pulpit furniture 
Church cushions 

Floor covering 

Sunday school furniture 
Folding chairs 


Memorial tablets 


Repairs to exterior 


List below other repairs or equipment. 


= 


to some other church? 


SNM 


Service Bureau 


We want every church office and church organiza- 
tion to know about the Inter-Church Service Bureau. 


2. It will help you locate the best manufacturers 
and supply houses that carry equipment, supplies or re- 


' 3. It has on file a list of catalogues and circulars 
of manufacturers and supply houses that sell church 


It may 
help you solve some problem of church repair or equip- 
We are in touch with many church workers and 
organizations who may already have solved the very prob- 


We are compiling and seeking information about 
your church. Will you co-operate by filling in the ques- 
tionnaire below and mail either to Inter-Church Service 
Bureau, 581 Boylston St., Room 37, Boston, Mass., or 
to Harold Marshall, Manager Universalist Publishing 
House, 176 Newbury St., Boston? The filling out and 
return of this questionnaire does not obligate you in any 


Are you planning any renovations, repairs, additions 


Please check below the type of work which may be 


Organs, bells or chimes 


Stained glass windows 
Redecorating interior 


Have you any church equipment or furniture not 
now in use that you wish to sell, exchange, or give away 
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